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JAPAN'S Foreign Trade: 


Difficulties Are Manifold, But Advances Are Recorded 


Present Conditions, Future Outlook 


Apa V. ESPENSHADE 


FAR EASTERN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


i. IS NOW MORE THAN 4 years 
since the end of the war in the Far East, 
and in that time Japan has achieved con- 
siderable success in the construction of 
many segments of a peacetime economy. 
War industries have been dismantled, a 
democratic government has been estab- 
lished, food supply has been greatly im- 
proved, factories have been rehabilitated, 
and industrial production has been raised 
to a level of almost 90 percent of that 
of the prewar period 1930-34. During 
the past year, following a period of 
marked inflation and unbalanced gov- 
ernment budgets, Japan has also shown 
considerable progress in economic stabi- 
lization. 

Despite these encouraging achieve- 
ments, however, Japan’s economy is still 
a long way from full recovery, and solu- 
tion of the basic economic problem of 
achieving self-support has barely been 
started. Since September 1945, the 
United States has provided substantial 
aid to the Japanese civilian economy; by 
the end of United States fiscal year 1948-— 
49 the United States Congress had ap- 
propriated more than $1,400,000,000 since 
the end of the war for use in Japan’s 
civilian economy. 

If large-scale aid is not to be contin- 
ued, Japan must push increasingly to- 
ward self-support; 1952 was set more 
than a year ago as the year by which 
Japan’s economy should be reestablished 
on such a basis. Although it is extremely 
doubtful that complete self-support can 
be attained by that early date, Japan is 
committed to attempting to reach a goal 
of self-support at the earliest possible 
date. 

Japan’s chief hope of reaching a self- 
Supporting status lies in a large export 
trade; greatly expanded trade is essen- 
tial to future survival. Yet, to date, al- 
though foreign trade has increased 
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considerably since the end of the war, 
the volume is at a level far below that of 
the prewar period 1930-34 and still 
farther below the level necessary for 
supporting the present population at 
even a relatively low standard of living. 

Fundamental to Japan’s need for a 
large export trade is the small size of 
the country and the relatively poor nat- 
ural resources for the support of a large 
population. Japan’s present population, 
swollen by approximately 10,000,000 
since the end of the war, numbers about 
82,000,000 crowded into an area of only 
146,000 square miles, or less than that 
of the State of California.’ With only 
about 16 percent of this area suitable for 
cultivation, Japan, long burdened with 
a serious population problem, has had 
this problem aggravated. The present 
annual increase of about 1,500,000 per 








‘ Japan is today confined to the four main 
islands of Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku, and 
Hokkaido, plus numerous small nearby 
islands. 


year may mean a population of 86,500,000 
in 1952. 

Prior to the war Japan was the indus- 
trial leader of the Far East and, by ex- 
porting manufactured products, provid- 
ing various services, and by investing in 
Asiatic areas that came under its domi- 
nation, was able to earn the income 
necessary to pay for large imports. At 
that time, when Japanese goods domi- 
nated Asiatic markets and penetrated 
into Europe, Latin America, and even the 
United States, Japan had a vast supply 
of cheap and highly disciplined labor, 
big firms such as those of the Mitsubishi 
and Mitsui interests which were or- 
ganized to engage in almost all lines of 
commercial endeavor, one of the largest 
merchant fleets, a world-wide system of 
banking, and _ sufficient capital to 
finance large purchases of raw materials 
at favorable prices. In addition, Japan 
had sizable oversea markets and sources 
of food and raw materials under Japa- 
nese control; Korea, Formosa, and Man- 





Although rice is cultivated throughout Japan, additional cereals must be imported. 





churia were among the areas knit into 
the Japanese economy. 

The war drastically changed Japan’s 
economic situation. In addition to the 
physical destruction of houses and fac- 
tories at home, nearly all the former 
assets mentioned above have disap- 
peared. The territory has been reduced 
to about 43 percent of the former area, 
the national wealth has diminished to 
about one-fourth that of prewar years, 
the merchant fleet was largely destroyed, 
the reorganization of economic enter- 
prises has upset the former economic 
structure, and Japan today is without 
assured sources of imports of food and 
raw materials and without assured mar- 
kets for its export products. 


Postwar Foreign Trade 
General Review 


As a result of the great changes in eco- 
nomic conditions, Japan’s postwar for- 
eign trade differs considerably from its 
prewar trade in volume, in lack of bal- 
ance, in composition, and in geographic 
distribution. In 1930-34 Japan’s total 
merchandise trade (imports plus ex- 
ports), including trade with empire 
areas, amounted to about $1,492,000,000, 
and in 1937, the peak year of Japanese 
trade, totaled $2,578,000,000. The total 
trade in 1948, although much larger than 
that of 1946 and 1947, was only $941,- 
200,000, or less than that of the 1930-34 
period and about one-third of that of 
1937. On the basis of the first 7 months, 
the value of 1949 trade can be expected 
to total about $1,540,000,000. 

If adjustments are made for price 
changes which have occurred since the 
prewar period, the volume of goods en- 
tering into Japan’s trade is, of course, 
nuch less than indicated by comparing 
these value figures. According to the 
recent ““White Paper” on trade prepared 
by the Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, the actual 
volume of imports in 1948 was about 40 
percent of that of 1930-34 and exports 
cnly 16 percent. It is estimated that in 
1930-34 the ratio of exports to national 
income was 17.3 percent; in 1948 this 
ratio was 3.2 percent. 


Imbalance of Trade 


A major characteristic of Japan’s 
postwar trade is the great lack of bal- 
ance between imports and exports. In 
1930-34, the relatively small trade defi- 
cit of $57,600,000 (table 1) was offset in 
Japan’s international balance of*’pay- 
ments by revenue from the merchant 
marine. In 1948 the value of imports 
amounted to two and a half times that 
of exports, and there was no revenue 


The Present Condition of Japanese For- 
eign Trade, Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, Japanese Government, August 
1949. 


Cultured pearls are one of the exports 
for which Japan is known in the United 
States. 


from a merchant fleet to balance the 
trade account. A projection of the trade 
deficit of the first 7 months of 1949 re- 
veals a total 1949 deficit as great as that 
of 1948, and, if the export stagnation of 
the past few months continues, the 1949 
trade deficit will become the largest in 
any postwar year. 


TABLE 1.—Japan’s Trade Balanee, Post 
war Compared With Prewar 


1048 41.2 HN2. | sf 


Com position 


In the postwar period the greater part 
of Japan’s imports each year has con- 
sisted of foodstuffs ‘(table 2). About 
half of all imports in the period Sep- 
tember 1945—-December 1948 consisted of 
grains, sugar, and other foods. This 
compares with 28 percent for the 1930- 
34 period. Large food imports are nec- 
essary because Japan cannot produce 
domestically its food requirements: even 
in prewar years Japan imported about 
one-fourth of its food supply, with the 





TABLE 2.—Japan: Value of Verchandig, 
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total quantity of such imports greater 
than food imports in the years since the 
war. 

The high ratio of foodstuffs to total im- 
ports in the postwar period is, thus, a 
result of relatively small imports of 
other types as compared with the pre- 
war period inven with food imports 
during the postwar period constituting 
half of all imports, the average per capita 
food intake of the Japanese population 
has been at estimated levels of about 
1,830—2,050 calories, considerably less 
than the amount consumed in prewar 
Although the quantity of food 
imports has increased every year since 
the war’s end, the ratio to total imports 
declined slightly in 1948 as compared 
with 1946 and 1947 because of increased 
imports of other commodities. The per- 
centage of foodstuffs to total imports has 
continued to decline during 1949; in the 
first part of the year the ratio was 37. 

About one-fourth of the postwar im- 
ports through 1948 consisted of raw 
manufacturing in- 
dustries; in prewar years, on the other 
hand, about one-half of all imports con- 
sisted of this group of commodities. 
During 1948 and 1949, as compared with 
the earlier postwar years, these imports 
increased in both total amounts and 
percentage of total imports. Raw mate- 
rials for the textile industries—cotton, 
pulp—have made up the 
imports, with 
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TABLE 3. Japan: Imports of 


Selected Raw Materials, 1948 and January-June 1949 As 


Compared With 1930-34 


| Monthly averages, in metric tons] 


Commodity 


Raw cotton 

Raw wool 

Jute 

Pulp ! 

Crude rubber 
Oiljeeds 

Hides and skins 
Logs and lumber 
Ammonium nitrate 
Phosphate rock 
Iron ore 

Pig iron 

Lead 

Manganese ort 
Salt 


Includes paper pulp ind rayon pulp 


SouRcE: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin No 
raw cotton constituting about 17 percent 
of all imports in 1948 and during the 
first part of 1949." Imports of other in- 
dustrial raw materials—rubber, salt, iron 
ore, and numerous minor products— 
have also increased during the postwar 
period (table 3). 

Despite these increases, however, im- 
ports of most raw materials are low com- 
pared with prewar years. For example, 
imports of raw cotton in 1948 averaged 
7.854 tons per month and in the first half 
of 1949 less than 20,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 60,151 tons in 1930-34; and 
logs and lumber in early 1949 averaged 
less than one-twentieth of the prewar 
imports. 

During the postwar years, as in the 
prewar period, textiles have been the 
mainstay of Japanese exports. In 1930- 
34 textiles constituted almost 60 percent 
of the value of all exports, and in the 
postwar period through April 1949 these 
products, including raw silk, have con- 
stituted about 65 percent ‘(table 4). Cot- 
ton yarn and cloth, although dominating 
postwar exports, nevertheless in actual! 
volume have been small compared with 
prewar exports. Monthly exports of 
cotton yarn during 1948 averaged 458 
metric tons or about one-third of the 
1930-34 exports, and monthly ship- 
ments of cotton fabrics during 1948 
amounted to about 28,000,000 square 
meters or about one-fifth of the prewar 
exports (fable 5). 

During the prewar years 1930-34 raw 
silk accounted for approximately 20 per- 


The import of raw has been 
tered by the United under several 
special programs: (1) In 1946 a program was 
initiated for the shipment of cotton to Japan 
from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
in the United States; (2) under the Ox cupied 
Japan Export-Import Revolving Fund 
(OJEIRF), established in 1947 to finance 
imports of raw materials for processing into 
exports, a $60,000,000 credit was negotiated 
for the purchase of cotton: and (3) in 1948 
U.S. Public Law 820 established a $150,000,000 
revolving fund for the purchase of raw fibers 
for occupied (including Japan) for 


processing manufactured goods (see 
table 8) 


cotton 
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5, July 1949, Economic 


1930-34 1946 1947 1948 ee 
60, 151 13, 235 10, 504 7, 854 19, 964 
7,059 0 105 842 1,403 
3,619 0 0 194 RSS 
11, 482 0 {U8 2, 252 6, 789 
4, 6009 0 1, 355 2, 531 2, 855 
16, 140 0 0 ) 3, 038 
1, 748 l | §21 
68, 566 0 0 4,014 
241, 855 0 20, 244 7, 793 
48, SOO 16, 420 94, 526 24, 890 
161, 889 0 0 128, 519 
53, 939 167 701 8, 220 
5, 511 0 0 918 
&, 204 0 0 3,773 
SSS, 444 25, ORS 69,811 120, 172 





ind Scientific Section, SCAP,. 


cent of the total value of Japanese ex- 
ports. Although in 1946 the largest ex- 
port item from Japan was raw silk (55 
percent of the value of total exports in 
that year), in the remainder of the post- 
war period these exports have dropped, 


representing only about 7 _ percent 
by value in the period 1947 through 
April 1949. In comparison with ex- 


ports in 1930-34 of about 30,800 metric 
tons annually, raw-silk exports in 1948 
were less than 5,000 tons. Silk-fabric 
exports have shown considerable increase 
during the postwar years, but are still 
far below those of the 1930-34 period; 
in 1948 these exports amounted to about 
30,500 square meters as compared with 
75,700 square meters in the prewar years. 

Other textile products exported from 
Japan in some quantity include rayon 
and woolen yarn and fabrics. Compared 
with 1930-34 the postwar exports of 
rayon yarn have almost recovered; in 
1948 yarn exports totaled about 4,050 
metric tons or 96 percent of that in 1930- 
34, although rayon textile exports have 
done less well. A comparison of rayon 
exports with 1930-34, however, is mis- 


leading, as the industry was only getting less than in the prewar years, when 
TABLE 5.—Japan; E.rports of Selected Commodities, 1946-48 and January—June 1949, 
Us Compared With 1930 34 
Monthly averages, in units indicated] 
( lity tur 1930-34 1946 1947 1948 J Le 
lea net metric ton 1,077 28] 54 7 37 
Sulfur do 2, 065 AE 166 0 
Superphosphat« do 294, 214 0 9, 196 6,172 79 
Cotton yar do 1, 421 127 "3 158 852 
Cotton fabric 1,000 square meter 48. 172 68 ”) 444 ®™ 16] 4. 303 
Raw silk net metric tons 2. 567 {38 XS 413 239 
Silk fabric 1,000 square meters 6. 306 65 1. 458 > 540) 236 
Artificial fiber yarn net metric tons ) 113 4) g 1.941 
Artificial fiber fabric 1,000 square meters 4] 0 933 649 » 211 
Railway ties cubie meters ( 10 1. 0906 (22 ”) 1.110 
Light bulbs gross metric tons 7 $ 10 79 104 
Bicycles do 2 O44 9 { 0 298 
Toy net metric tons n i () ~ 232 782 
rextile machinery do 682 1 4) 475 1.919 
Alloy steel and semifabricated steel do ) 14 mH 3.10 » OO4 
Copper do 1, 910 ; 192 s 294 
Porcelainware gross metrie tons °6, 566 7 189 1, 748 4%) 
Glassware do 4, 800 ( 1. 123 1. 180 2 591 
Coal and coke net metric ton 170, 039 50, 246 67, 732 92, 225 102, 575 
For 1934 only, ot! ears n. a t availabl 
SCAP indicate hat alt! ough th the official export figure it may be low; 66,613 was req ifrom ar ource 
SOURCE Ja ese Economic Statistics, Bulletin No, 35, July 1949, Economie and Scientific Section SC AP 
>] 


TABLE 4.—Japan: Value of Merchandise 
Exports by Principal Commodities, 
1946-1948 and January-April 1949 


{In millions of U. S. dollars] 


Jan 
Commodity 1946! | 1947 | 1948 | April 
1949 
Total, all commod- 
ities 103.3 |173.6 |258. 6 164.7 
Foods... 2.2 4.3 | 12.1 4.9 
Industrial raw materials ? 28.6 | 19.2 | 34.7 9.6 
Coal 9.9 8.1 | 11.1 5.4 
Metals 14.6 4.8/1 11.8 4.2 
Fertilizers (*) 2.5 2.9 (* 
Other 4.1 3.8 8.9 (* 
Textiles and manufac- 
tures 62.1 |131.1 |159.2 107.2 
Cotton fabrie 2 | 85.4 | 91.4 51.7 
Cotton yarn 2.6 | 17.7 6.9 8.5 
Rayon yarn and 
fabric 1.2); 60] 95 8.5 
Silk, raw 56.9 | 10.8 | 22.1 6. & 
Silk fabrie 2 6.4 | 16.2 6.8 
Wool yarn and fabrie Pe 3.1 6.1 7.3 
Clothing and other | 1.7 7.0 17.6 
Other products 10.4 | 19.0 | 52.6 44.0) 
Machinery 5.3 7.1 | 12.9 10.5 
Lumber 1.9 5.6 3.4 5 
Drugs and chemicals 1.5 2.1 8.3 1.4 
Pottery, clay, and 
glass (*) Lt ithe 6.9 
Other 1.7 3.1 | 16.6 24.7 


September 1945 through December 1946 
2 Excepting raw silk, which is included here under 
textiles 
*Less than one-half the unit. 
SOURCE: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin Nos 
4 and 35, June and July 1949, Economie and Scientific 
Section, SCAP, 


started in Japan during that period; a 
comparison of postwar exports with 
those of 1937 or 1938, on the other hand, 
indicates that postwar recovery has been 
relatively small. Postwar exports 
through 1948 of both woolen yarn and 
woolen fabrics were less than 15 percent 
of the prewar volume. 

Machinery exports in the postwar pe- 
riod through 1948 have amounted to 
about 5 percent of all exports by value— 
only slightly less than the percentage in 
1930-34. Total volume of such exports, 
however, in the postwar period was much 





prices were at a lower level. 
Portion of the postwar machinery ex- 
Ports have been such items as rolling 


stock, communications apparatus, bi- 
Cycles, watches, and textile machinery. 


Geographic Distribution 

Japan’s postwar trade has also differed 
from that of the past in distribution 
among various suppliers and markets. 
although in 1948 and 1949 this differ- 
ence has become somewhat less marked 
than in the earlier postwar years. 

In 1948 and the first 7 months of 1949 
the United States supplied about two- 
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The major 


thirds of Japan’s imports; in both 1946 
and 1947 the percentage was more than 
90 (table 6). This is a Marked shift 
from the geographic pattern of 1930-34 
when Asiatic areas furnished about half 
of Japan’s imports and the United States 
supplied only one-fourth. The major 
portion of the postwar imports from the 
United States have consisted of relief 
and aid goods (food, medicine. fertilizer, 
petroleum, etc.) and raw cotton. Asia, 
which in prewar years was Japan’s major 
supplying region. provided only about 
15 percent of Japan’s 1948 and early 
1949 imports. The neighboring areas of 


China, Manchuria, Kwantung Province 
Korea, and Formosa, and the slightly 
more distant Indonesia and Malaya have. 
especially, lost their former Prominence 





in supplying Japan; in 1948 these areas 
provided imports of $52,600,000, OF less 
than 8 percent of the total, whereas in 
prewar years, with world prices at a 
lower level, they supplied goods valued | 
at $315,300,000 (41 percent of Japan's 
imports). 
Japan’s 





export pattern, although 
greatly distorted during 1946 and 1947 
from that of the prewar period, in 1948 


and early 1949 shifted considerably | 
1930-34 and Postwar Period | 
: nt | 
H 4.2 
4 
j } 
| : , SCAP. 
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toward prewar markets. During the first 
year of postwar trade (1946) about 75 
percent of Japan’s exports were shipped 
to the United States and about 24 per- 
cent to Asiatic areas. In 1948 and the 
first 4 months of 1949, however, about 
55 percent of total exports moved to 
Asiatic areas and about 20 percent to the 
United States, with lesser markets in 
Europe (chiefly the United Kingdom) 
and Africa. 

Current world dollar shortages and 
currency inconvertibility makes the dis- 
tribution of trade by currency areas of 
considerable significance. According to 
Japanese Government statistics, in 1948 
the dollar area provided almost 80 per- 
cent of Japan’s imports but took 29 per- 
cent of its exports, whereas the sterling 
area provided less than 11 percent of the 
imports but provided the market for al- 
most one-fourth of the exports. 


Progress in Developing 
Postwar Trade 

Although Japan’s trade is far below 
that necessary for self-support and the 
present status is far from satisfactory, a 
review of the progress made since VJ-day 
indicates numerous encouraging aspects. 
Trade has increased noticeably; com- 
pared with exports valued at $14,400,000 
per month during 1947 and $21,550,000 
during 1948, the monthly exports for 
January—July 1949 have averaged about 
$46,500,000. 


Increased Industrial Production 


At the end of the war Japan’s indus- 
trial establishment was virtually at a 
standstill and bombing had destroyed 
perhaps 30 percent of over-all plant ca- 
pacity. A very substantial recovery has 
taken place in the past 4 years; the index 
of production has risen from 19.9 in Jan- 
uary 1946 to present levels of approxi- 
mately 90 ‘(table 7), calculated upon a 
base period of the average for the years 
1930-34." 

This greater industrial output is a re- 
sult of improved conditions in several 
aspects of the economy, including sup- 
plies of fuel and power, increased imports 
of raw materials, and better transporta- 
tion conditions. In 1948 and early 1949 
the supply of fuel and power increased 
markedly over that of 1946 and 1947. 
Coal production, which was only about 
1,695,000 metric tons per month in 1946, 


‘This base period is used since it repre- 
sents the appraisal of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission (the international body charged with 
over-all formulation of occupation policy for 
Japan) as to what constitutes normal peace- 
time requirements. This five-year average, 
however, underestimates Japan's current 
peacetime requirements because of the 25- 
percent population increase. Industrial pro- 
duction was at its lowest point in the fall 
of 1945 and was beginning to recover by 
January 1946, the date at which the index 
Starts. 
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Nikko, one of Japan’s popular tourist centers. 
p pop 


averaged more than 3,100,000 tons per 
month in the first half of 1949. Electric 
energy generation, which in 1946 aver- 
aged 2,386,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
month, averaged 3,300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per month in the first half of 1949. 

Imports of raw materials, essential to 
almost all Japanese manufacturing, were 
greatly stepped up during 1948 and 1949. 
In 1947 imported industrial raw mate- 
rials were valued at $209,800,000, but in 
1948 they reached $321,800,000 and have 
further increased during 1949. Whereas 
in 1947 iron-ore imports were negligible, 
in 1948 they averaged more than 44,000 
tons a month and in the first half of 1949 
had increased to 128,500 tons a month. 
Salt imports, important to the chemical 
industries, increased from about 25,000 
tons per month in 1946 to almost 98,000 
tons in 1948 and to 120,000 tons in the 
first half of 1949. Raw cotton, wool, and 
other textile raw materials were also 
imported in notably larger quantities in 
1948 and early 1949 (table 3). Increased 
financial aid provided by the United 
States—some of it clearly designated for 
the import of such raw materials—was a 


TABLE 7. 
Jan 
Grou} 1946 
Indust produ 19.9 
Mining SS 
Manufact I 17.8 
ext 4.1 
Metal 11 
Machinery 2 
Chemica 19.0 
| 1, bevera tobace re 
In computing ¢ ill indexes, the manufacture of sheet 
ll as manufactures of the above groups 
1 the earlic dexes used by SCAP. 





SOURCE Japanese Economic Statistics Bulletin No 


{1930-1934 100.0] 


35, July 1949, Economic and Scient 


major factor in this trend.’ Trade agree- 
ments with various nations also provided 
greater supplies of much-needed raw 
materials. 

Improvement in domestic transporta- 
tion conditions was another factor in 
enlarging industrial output. As Japan 
is a nation in which most industrial 
centers are on or near the coast, coast- 
wise shipping is of major importance, 
and, as marine transportation improved, 
various supplies (especially coal) became 
available in greater quantities and with 
greater regularity than previously. 

Among other changes that contributed 
to increased industrial output were the 
lessening of the demands of the occupa- 
tion forces. In 1946 and 1947 large quan- 
tities of coal, cement, and other building 
materials were utilized to provide for 

(Continued on p. 36) 


5In 1948-49 the United States in making 
appropriations of funds for use in Japan in- 
cluded $75,000,000 for “economic relief and 
rehabilitation” (so-called EROA funds). In 
addition, various funds were made available 
for the importation of raw materials for the 
textile industries. 


Indexes of Industrial Production in Japan, 1946-1949 * 


June | Jan. June | Jan. | June Jan. | June 

1946 1947 1947 1948 | 1948 1949 1949 
38.9 36.5 15.6 17.0 64.1 76.8 89. 9 
61.4 71.3 78.7 97.9 100. 2 106. 9 120.6 
6.4 So 7 1.0 $1.5 60.0 73.4 86.3 
9.0 14 19,2 13.0 18.3 18.9 25. 7 
25.0 23.8 sO 8.3 60.3 94.4 109.0 
l 64.0 67.4 74.3 101.9 123. 7 131.0 
41.2 31. ¢ 19.8 47.7 80.9 92.7 114.2 
is 34.9 S. 4 8. 4 51.1 52.4 84.5 
glass, cement, lumber, printing, and coke are considered as 


lhe indexes used are weighted by value added by manufacture, varying 


ific Section, SCAP. 
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U. S. Capital Sought for 
Indian Shipping Company 


American capital investment in a proposed 
new Indian shipping corporation is invited 
by Dominions Trading Company, Limited, of 
Calcutta, India. According to the firm, it 
is planned to establish a fleet of at least 10 
vessels of about 10,000 tons deadweight, at 
a cost per vessel of about $1,000,000. 

The foregoing is in line with the plan of 
the Government of India to establish four 
Indian shipping corporations, which will re- 
ceive Government financial aid and have 
Government representation on the board of 
directors. Dominions Trading Company has 
reportedly been offered one of these agencies, 
subject to obtaining at least the minimum 
amount (26 percent) of non-Government fi- 
nancing required, or about $3,000,000. The 
proposed agency would have a choice of three 
service routes: Southeast Asia and Japan, 
the United Kingdom and European Conti- 
nent, or the United States and South 
America. 

According to Government stipulation, con- 
trol of the board of directors, numbering 
seven, would remain in Indian hands, with 
the Government itself being represented by 
at least two directors, and the remaining five 
comprising at least two Indians and two 
Americans. 

Provision would be made by the Govern- 
ment of India for the acquisition, on an 
agreed and equitable basis, of all foreign 
holdings at the end of 10 years, thus assur- 
ing ultimate complete ownership of the cor- 
poration by Indian capital. Provision would 
also be made for payment in dollars of all 
interest and dividends payable in the United 
States, as well as for the acquisition of 
American capital holdings at the end of the 
10-year period. 

All ships for the corporation's fleet are to 
be purchased, insofar as possible, in the 
United States, under an agreement insuring 
their acquisition under proper conditions 
and ata fair price. All vessels belonging to 
the corporation must fly the Indian flag. 

Dominions Trading Company has report- 
edly had considerable experience in the In- 
dian shipping business, and maintains offices 
in Bombay as well as in Calcutta. 

Firms interested in obtaining further in- 
formation on this investment opportunity 
are invited to correspond with E. Watson, 

Director, Dominions Trading Company, 
Limited, Mukherjee House, 17 Brabourne 
Road, Calcutta 1, India. ° 


French Mine Owner 
Seeks U. S. Capital 


Charles Th. L. Boulet, owner of a mining 
concession located in Basses-Pyrénées, 
France, wishes to contact an American min- 
ing concern for the purpose of obtaining fi- 


~~ 
~~ 


nancial assistance, equipment, and technical 
assistance to exploit the mines. The prop- 
erty, known as the “Mines de Barthéque”, 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade | 


reportedly contains zinc, lead, copper, cobalt 
and nickel, and comprises a total area of 828 
acres. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 


firms 


American trade contracts. 


or other descriptive material, 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 
and all transactions are subject 
country and abroad 


Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities 
where these 


assume 
The usual precautions should be 
to prevailing export and import 


Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to 


in the representation of United States 


Additional 
specifications 
obtained from the 


including samples 
are available, may be 


any responsibility for any transactions 
taken in all cases, 
controls in this 
regulations 


and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions | 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 
rading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 
World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the ezception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department | 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each | 
Index, by Commodities | 
Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] | 
Art Goods: 50 Machinery and Part Continued 
Asbestos: 38 Industrial—1, 6, 7, 21, 26, 56 | 
Asphalt: 40 Mining—54 } 
Automotive Equipment: 14. Metals and Mineral 30. 57. 59 
Bamboo articles: 27 Milliners’ Supplies: 26 
Beverages, Alcoholic: 19, 50 Motors (Electric): 59 
Boilers and Heaters: 9, 20 Office Supplies and Equipment: 10, 36 
Brushes: 50 Ou Essential): 23 
Cable (Steel): 5 Oils (Edible) and Tallow: 45 
Chemicals: 26 Photograph Frame 6 
Cigars and Cigarillos: 4 
Clock 22 
Clothing and Accessorie 2, 15, 17, 26, 39 
Coal: 40 
Construction Materials: 26, 51 


Egg-sorting Machine 50 
Electrical Appliances: 49 
tlectronic Equipment: 52 
Fiber Product 5, 17, 31 
Foodstuffs: 88, 24, 29, 34, 37, 43, 44, 45 


| 

Porcelain Article 25, 28 | 

Pottery: 15 } 

Rattan: 40 

Raw Material 40 | 
| 


Rope, Twine, and St g: 5, 31 

Rubber Waste: 13 

Seed Oil-bearing 40 
Silverware: 50 | 
Skin 13 





46, 50 Stationers’ Supplies: 55 | 
Glass: 12, 33 Steel Product 5, 51 
Household Goods: 35, 50 Technical Information 48, 53 
Lacqueru are: 27 Tertile 50, 58 
Leather and Leather Poduct 13, 15, 16 Thread 5, 31 | 

32. Tools: 3, 8 
Licensing Opportunities: 1 Tcys: 49 
Livestock: 42 Tracinos and Print 11 
Machinery and Parts Wire Screening: 49 

Agricultural—14, 53 Wood Tar: 41 | 
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A detailed description of the mines (in 
French), together with an English transla- 
tion of a brief statement made by Mr. Boulet, 
is available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 26.2. ©. 

Firms and individuals interested in pur- 
suing this inquiry are invited to correspond, 
preferably in French, with Charles Th. L. 
Boulet, 8 Rue Raymond-Bordier, Caudeéran, 
Gironde, France. 


Opportunities for Sale of 
Equipment in Mexico 


Plans for construction work at the Central 
Airport in Me2xico City sug‘est opportunities 
for the sale of equipment and materials by 
United States firms. The project will be 
started early in 1950, and will consist of a 
new combined terminal-administration 
building, six times as large as the one now 
in use, having a surface area of 8,000 square 
meters, as well as enlargement and moderni- 
warehouses and other service 
Expansion and construction of 


zation of 
buildings 
secondary runways, an avxXiliary runway 
taxi strips, and an airplane apron are also 
included in the program. The _ principal 
runway has already been completed 

Firms desiring further information as to 
equipment and materials requirements may 
communicate with Ing. Manuel M. Heredia, 
Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Pub- 
licas, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Mexican Town Needs 
Steel Water Tank 


The Direcci6n de Cooperacion Interamer- 
icana de Salubridad Publica, in Mexico City, 
wishes to purchase a 30-000- to 40,000-gallon- 
capacity steel water tank with an elevation 
of approximately 40 to 50 feet. The tank is 
needed in connection with a water system 
now being constructed in the town of 
Ojinaga, Chihuahua, Mexico 

The Direcci6n de Cooperacion Interamer- 
icana de Salubridad Publica is the operating 
entity in Mexico of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, which is carrying on a 
health and sanitation program in Mexico 
and other Latin American countries in co- 
operation with the respective governments 

Firms in a position to supply this water 
tank are invited to communicate with Percy 
C. Shaw, Business Manager, Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Division of Health and 
Sanitation, Apartado 23 Bis, Mexico, D. F 
Mexico 


Scottish Fish Industry 


Seeks New Markets 


Leading firms in the fish canning and cur- 
ing industry of Aberdeen, Scotland, are seek- 
ing to develop exports of fish products to the 
United States. Producers are reportedly pre- 
pared to export not only fresh frozen herring 
and haddock, but also fresh frozen sole, as 
well as kippered herring, tinned herring in 
tomato sauce, and tinned soused herring. 

In recent years, trade has been mostly in 
frozen and canned fish, valued at approxi- 
mately 10,000 pounds per month It is 
thought that, as a result of devaluation and 
an expansion of the canning and curing in- 
dustry, volume could be increased at least 
fivefold. 

A list of Scottish firms desiring to obtain 
agents for the distribution of their fish prod- 
ucts in the United States may be obtained, 
subject to a charge of $1 per copy, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any Department of Commerce Field Office 
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These firms invite direct correspondence 
from prospective agents with a view to con- 
cluding satisfactory contracts and determin- 
ing prices at which the various products can 
be offered for sale in wholesale quantities. 
They are particularly desirous of making 
connections at the earliest possible date, as 
the season for large catches of herring is now 
in progress. 


Bids Invited To Remove 
Wrecks of Ships 


Offers are invited by the Ports and Light- 
houses Administration of Egypt for the re- 
moval of 10 wrecks of ships that have been 
lying in Egyptian waters since the end of 
World War II. Seven of the wrecks are at 
Alexandria, two at Suez, and one at Sidi 
Barrani. Most of the ships were sunk either 
by air bombing or torpedo, and the hulls have 
been badly damaged. 

Details, including conditions of bidding 
and tender forms, may be obtained from the 
Office of the Director General, Ports and 
Lighthouses Administration, Alexandria, 
Egypt, subject to a charge of 2 Egyptian 
pounds (US$5.75). It is understood that 
bidders may submit alternative conditions 
which will be given consideration. 


Wanted: Photographie and 
Microfilming Equipment 


Catalogs and export price quotations Cov- 
ering photographic and microfilming equip- 
ment are desired by the Government Gen- 
eral of the Belgian Congo at Leopoldville. 
Of particular interest are cameras for photo- 
graphing documents, enlargers, film-develop- 
ing equipment, and viewers. This equipment 
will reportedly be required in connection 
with the plan of the Belgian Congo Govern- 
ment to consolidate all official records in one 
archives section 

Interested firms may communicate with 
the Belgian Consulate General, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., or with Monsieur 
Neven, the Secretariat General, 3eme Sec- 
tion—Archives, Leopoldville-Kaline, Belgian 
Congo 


Tripoli Offers Fruits and 
Nuts in Gift Boxes 


Gift boxes containing dates, raisins, shelled 
almonds, and peanuts, packed in separate 
compartments, are being prepared by an or- 
ganization in Tripoli, with a view to develop- 
ing a United States market. Each box is 
stated to contain at least 2'4 kilograms (1 
kilogram 2.2 pounds) net and is priced at 
about $1.40 f. o. b. Tripoli. Changes would 
be made in contents if desired or necessary 

Interested American importers are re- 
quested to communicate with the Commis- 
sioner of Trade and Supplies, British Admin- 
istration, Tripolitania, Tripoli, Libya 


New Power Station 
Plant for New Zealand 


Bids covering the plant installation for the 
Whakamaru Power Station, Waikato River, 
North Island, are invited by the New Zealand 
Government. Requirements, to be covered 
by two contracts, are as follows: 

1. Four 35,000 BHP turbines. Contract No. 
137. Bids close at 4 p. m., May 2, 1950. 

2. Four 27,777 Kv.-a. generators. Contract 
No. 138. Bids close at 4 p. m., May 2, 1950. 

One set of plans and specifications is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies may also be ob- 


tained from the State Hydro-Electric Depart- 
ment, Box 25, Government Buildings, Wel- 
lington, C. 1, New Zealand, to which office 
bids should be addressed. 

American firms are advised that, while 
their bids will be welcomed by the State 
Hydro-Electric Department, the uncertainty 
regarding availability of dollars to New Zea- 
land at the time of purchase may not per- 
mit award of contract to suppliers in the 
dollar area. 


Bids Invited To 
Supply Pumping Station 


The Mechanical and Electrical Department 
of the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt, will receive tenders until April 
18, 1950, covering the manufacture, delivery 
to site, erection, testing, putting into opera- 
tion, delivering to the Government in per- 
fect condition and working order, and main- 
tenance during the guaranty period, of a 
complete electrical pumping station for the 
Ameria Irrigation Electric Pumping Station, 
located in the Qualubia Province. The proj- 
ect comprises: 

1. Three electrically driven pumping units 
each having a discharge of 53 cubic feet per 
second against a static head of 9 feet, com- 
plete with switch gear, auxiliaries, and ac- 
cessories needed for the proper working of 
the station, and necessary bu‘lding work. 

2. A 10.5 kv. 3-core cable line between 
Cairo North Power Station and the required 
pumping station complete with all necessary 
connections and accessories. 

One set of documents, including conditions 
of tender, specifications, and accompanying 
drawings, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies may also be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Section, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 De- 
catur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Source of Corundum Ore 


American firms interested in purchasing 
corundum ore are invited to communicate 
with the Chief Inspector of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika, 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—S. A. des Ateliers Germain 
(manufacturer and exporter of railway roll- 
ing stock, general mechanical equipment, 
metal framework and cupboards, equipment 
for mines, glassworks, chemical industries, 
screens, dryers, filters), 73 Avenue du Castel, 
Brussels, wishes to arrange for the manu- 
facture in Belgium of American specialties, 
particularly supplies for gasoline refineries. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Beersmans-de Schepper 
(manufacturer), 20 Boulevard Maurice Lem- 
onnier, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for women’s velours felt and hair felt 
hats, trimmed and untrimmed. Firm can 
supply 1,000 hats per month. Inspection at 
firm’s workshops in Belgium. 

3. Belgium—J. & P. de la Croix (exporter, 
general export agent), 100 Avenue Louis Le- 
poutre, Brussels, desires to export and seeks 
agent for electric soldering irons. Inspection 
by buyer’s representative at buyer’s expense, 
at factory, or at dock in Antwerp, Belgium. 

4. Belgium—Manufacture de Cigares Ro- 
mano, S. A. (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), 67-69 Rue Heidebloem, Geel, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for cigars and 
cigarillos. Samples available from manu- 
facturer upon request. 











5. Belgium—S. A. Vertongen-Goens (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 1 Rue du Nord, Ter- 
monde, offers to export and seeks agent for 
unlimited quantities of steel cables, and 
hemp, jute, sisal, and manila threads, strings, 
and ropes. Inspection at manufacturer’s es- 
tablishment at buyer’s expense. 

6. Denmark—Rammefabriken Jyden 
(manufacturer), 11 Kastaniealle, Aabyhgj, 
wishes to export and seeks agents for first- 
class metal photo frames mounted with backs 
and convex glass; also, high-quality ma- 
chines for cutting wooden mouldings, oper- 
ated by foot power and fitted with knives of 
high-speed steel. Leaflet on cutting ma- 
chines only available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—Thos. J. Bray (export repre- 
sentative for Talbot Bakery Engineering Co., 
Ltd.), 20 Harcourt House, 10 Cavendish 
Square, London, W: 1., wishes to export Talbot 
bread moulding machines in two sizes: (1) 
Multi Moulder, which will handle any doughs 
up to 2'%4 pounds in weight and 6 inches 
finished length, and (2) Major Moulder, 
which will handle any doughs up to 4 pounds 
in weight and any length of finished dough 
from 6 to 12 inches long. Firm can export 15 
units per month. Descriptive literature 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Hills (Patents) Limited 
(manufacturer), Hills House, Chenies Row, 
London, W. C. 1, offers to export 400 monthly 
of manually operated geared metal shears, 
made according to British standard specifi- 
cations. Descriptive leaflet available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

9. England—Frederick Kay (Engineering) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Nashleigh Works, Ches- 
ham, Bucks., desires to export fully auto- 
matic gas-fired boilers for central heating 
and household hot-water service. Firm can 
export 30 complete boilers each month. De- 
scriptive leafiet and price list available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

10. England—Dr. Manfred Meyer (agent), 
16 Heathland Road, London, N. 16, wishes to 
contact importers of typewriter ribbons and 
carbon papers. 

‘11. England—Parkinson & Cowan, Limited 
(manufacturer), Terminal House, Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S. W. 1, offers to export 
tracings and prints, for production of which 
firm has special drawing-office facilities 
Firm offers to send orders via air mail. 

12. England—Plyglass, Limited (manufac- 
turer), High Mead, Sandhurst Close, Sander- 
stead, Surrey, offers to export 5,000 to 10,000 
square feet monthly of special colored glass 
for light transmission and diffusion and in- 
sulation. Descriptive literature available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

13. England—L. Stechler (Raw Skins), 
Limited (export merchant), 5 Eastfield Road, 
Peterborough, Northants., offers to export 
regularly large quantities of all grades of 
leather scrap and pieces, crepe rubber waste 
and other rubber waste of all types, aud raw 
rabbit skins. 

14. England—tTaskers of 
Limited (manufacturer), Waterloo Iron 
Works, Andover, Hants., wishes to export and 
seeks agent for high-grade commercial and 
agricultural trailers, as well as parts and 
accessories therefor. Catalogs available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Requests should specify 


Andover (1932), 
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whether catalog on commercial or 
tural equipment is desired. 

15. England—Alexander Tessler (import- 
export agent), 230 Finchley Road, London, 
N. W. 3, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
high-quality pottery, and women's high- 
grade leather gloves. 

16. France—Absire-Sevrey et Fils (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 89 Rue Lyons- 
la-Foret, Rouen (Seine-Inférieure), desires 
to export and seeks agent for superior quality 
leather welting for standard and fancy shoes, 
and leather for saddlery, harness, travel arti- 
cles, and shoe soles. Inspection by leather 
expert appointed by a French Consulate or 
chamber of commerce. Firm wishes to be 
instructed by potential purchaser as to kinds 
of fancy welts desired. 

17. France—Corbiére & Fils (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 19 Rue Clément, 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, offers to export 
good and de luxe quality straw and rabanna 
hats (sun, garden, and men 
and women. Firm believes that rabanna sun 


agricul- 


harvest) for 


hats, made of a textile product imported from 
Madagascar, are unknown in the United 
States and wishes to develop a market. It 
invites instructions and 
potential American buyers 
in French preferred 

18. France—Ph. Gredy & Company (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 11 Rue Bour- 
bon, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to export 
highest-quality (de luxe) canned food prod- 
particularly truffles, arti- 
choke hearts, and mushrooms 

19. France—Les Vieilles Liyueurs du Pays 
d’Oc (Owner, Louis Cassignol) (producer, ex- 
porter), 6 Cours de la République, Castel- 
naudary (Aude), wishes to export and seeks 
agent on the Pacific Coast for liqueurs as fol- 
lows: “Green Crisco,” 48° (created in 1893 
and offered for sale in 1948); “Cacao,”’ 30 
and “‘Curacao,”’ 40 Firm can supply 12,000 
bottles per month, and requests all instruc- 
tions as regards packing 
lar matters 

20. France 


wholesaler, retailer, exporter), 


suggestions from 
Correspondence 


ucts, “foies gras,” 


marking, and simi- 


Societé Zenith (manufacturer 
103 Quai des 
Chartrons, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for 


very good quality 


electric boilers and automotic water heater 
for household use. Heaters are equipped with 
copper or galvenized water tanks and thermo- 
stat control; tanks, 10 to 300 
Specifications of boilers—up to 100 
kws. Firm can supply 50 to 100 apparatus 
each month, and requests full instructions 
from potential American buyers 
information as to kinds of 
fixed, floor-fixed, etc., capacity of tank, etc.) 
most suited to the American market 
respondence in French preferred. Descrip- 
tive literature (in French) available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D. C. 

21. Germany 3uttner-Werke, A. G. (man- 
ufacturer), Post Box 59, Krefeld-Uerdingen, 
British Zone, wishes to export first-class dry- 
ing and cooling plants, crushing and pulver- 
izing plants, high-capacity fans, dust-col- 
lecting plants, and dust-precipitation sys- 
tems for flue gases. 

22. Germany—Nationale Marineuhren Ge- 
sellschaft Gerdes & Company (manufac- 
turer), Corneliusstrasse 18, Hamburg-Gross- 
flottbek, wishes to export ship’s bell clock 

23. Italy—S. A. Materie Coloniali (manu- 
facturer), Via Giulini 4, Milan, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for jasmine 
oil (50/51 jasmine pure), jasmin 
oil (100% jasmine pure), 
oil. Independent quality inspection at Milan 
at purchaser’s expense. Firm can ship 150 
kilograms of orris, 25 kilograms of jasmine 
concrete, and 12 kilograms of jasmine abso- 


capacity of 


liters. 


including 


heaters (wall- 


concrete 


absolute 


and orris concrete 


lute. Prices available on request from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department ot 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Japan—Daiichi Bussan kK, e: C/o 
Aoyagi Building, No. 20 Dojima Kitadorj 
Kitaku, Osaka, desires to contact importers 
of canned strawberry jam, orange marmalade 
tuna fish, mandarin oranges, sardines, and 
salmon. 

25. Japan—Dowa Trading Company, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Room No, 217, Ko. 
jun Building, No. 4, 6-chome, Ginza, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, wishes to export porcelain figures 
and ornaments. 

26. Japan—H. W. St. John (Tokyo) Com. 
pany (importer, exporter), C. N. A. C, Build. 
ing, Room 430, 6-3 Chome, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, desires to export hat braid, and 
pedalline for the millinery trade; machinery: 
construction materials, such as lumber, tile 
and cement; raw chemicals, and sundries, 
Trading Company, 
importer, manufac. 
turers’ agent), 10 Shiba Nishikubo, Akefune. 
cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, desires to contact 
firms interested in importing lacquer wares 


27. Japan—Sanshin 


Ltd. (general exporter 


and bamboo products 

28. Japan—Takara Sangyo Company, Ltd, 
(manufacturer, exporter), No. 43, Taka. 
matsu-cho 2-chome, Chikusa-ku, Nagoya, is 
interested in 
such 


exporting porcelain articles, 


as novelties, toys, cups and saucers, din. 


ner sets, and other table 

29. Merico—Cerveceria Cuauhtemoc, §, A 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac. 
turer), Cuauhtemoc +2202 Norte, Monterrey, 
N. L., desires to export brewers’ dried yeast. 

30. Netherland INTERTRANSPORT — 
Internationale Transport-Cargadoors-_ en 
Handelsonderneming (pr exporter), 
42 Parklaan, Rotterdam, desires to export 


wares, 


ducer 


and seeks agent for iron oxide (bog ore, a 
as-purifying material), analysis as follows: 
moisture, about 40 percent; iron oxide 
(Fe.O.) in natural state, about 35 percent; 
Silica (SiO,), about 5 percent; on the dry 
basis, dried by 100/105 Centegrade; iron 


oxide, about 60 percent; silica, about 8 per- 
Testing of bog ore for the United States 
by Kunsberger test at buyer's expense. Also, 
very high-quality silver sand for glass pro- 
duction, having maximum Fe-content of 
0.011 percent. Samples available from pro- 
ducer Price from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

31. Netherland N. V. Tiltwern Neder- 
landsche Linnengaren Twernerij (manufac- 
33 Groeseindstraat, Tilburg, 


cent 


obtainable 


on request 


turer, exporter) 


wishes to export linen threads for shoe manu- 
facturers, sail makers, and manufacturers of 
iwnings, jacquard twines for textile factories, 
and wared threads for insulation purposes. 
Firm wishes to establish connections in all 
parts of the United States, and requests 


special instructions from buyer 

32. Scotland—Dunedin Leather Company, 
Limited (manufacturer, exporter), 15a Rich- 
mond Terrace, Edinburgh 11, offers to ex- 


port highest-quality fitted leather cases (COS- 
metic, jewel, and dressing), according to buy- 
er’s requirements Firm requests informa- 
tion with regard to labeling requirements, 


ize of sales unit 
33. Sweder 


and packings 
Emmaboda Glasverks Export 
sport agent), 39B 
to export about 


AB. (manufacturers’ ex 
Linnegatan, Stockholm, offer 
500 metric tons per month of windou glass. 
available on request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

34. Wale Premier Cake Company, Ltd 
(manufacturer), 15 Dumfries Place, Cardiff, 
wishe firms in the 
United States, with a view to shipment of 
cakes and from the United 
Great Britain 


Specification 


to contact rift -par¢ e] 
confectionery 
Kingdom to local re: 
and Europe 


idents in 
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Import Agency Opportunity 


35. Belgium—S. A. Manta (manufacturer, 
exporter), Waasmunster, wishes to appoint 
representatives in Seattle, Denver, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Dallas, for the sale 
in those areas of blankets (100% virgin wool 
and wool and cotton mixed), and household 
articles, such as dish cloths, polishing cloths, 
and floor cloths. 


Export Opportunities 


36. France—Coffres-Forts Lequeue (R. Las- 
saucaie) (manufacturer, wholesaler, retail- 
er), 50 Rue de la Tour d'Auvergne, Caudéran, 
Gironde, wishes to purchase steel and metal 
furniture, such as steel filing cabinets, metal 
desks and tables for offices, and aluminum 
chairs. Quantities will be stated upon re- 
ceipt of quotations and catalogs. 

37. Germany.—Wilhelm Dickopf 
ing distributor and commission merchant 
handling fruits and vegetables), 128 Thal- 
kirchnerstrasse, Munich 50, Bavaria, wishes 
to purchase and obtain agencies for canned 
pineapple (fancy and extra fancy in 19-, 1-, 
and 5-pound cans), canned peas (fancy and 
extra fancy in !,-, 1-, and 5-pound cans), 
and dried mixed fruit (assorted dehydrated 
apricots, white apple rings, and prunes). 
Quotations c. i. f. Bremen or Hamburg are 
desired. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 

38. Germany—‘Tropag” Asbest und Erzim- 
port Oscar H. Ritter K.-G. (importing dis- 
tributor), 7 Ballindamm, Hamburg, desires 
to purchase u nprocessed asbestos in carload 
crude, spin- 
ning, shingle fiber, and paper stock. 

39. Japan—Nittobo Sangyo & Company, 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 90 
Nichome Kitahama, Higashiku, Osaka, 
wishes to contact exporters of used clothing, 


(import- 


lots, specifications as follows: 


such as suits, sweaters, shirts, overcoats, and 


nylon stockings 
40. Japan—H 


W. St. John (Tokyo) Com- 


pany, C. N. A. C. Building, Room 430, 6-3 
Chome, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to 
import into Japan cycus leaves (for re- 
export), coal, asphalt, rattan, oil-bearing 


seeds, and haw materials. 

41. Netherlands—H. H. Roelofs Heijrmans 
N. V. (importer, wholesaler), 48 Westzeedijk, 
Rotterdam, wishes to purchase wood tar in 
quantities of 50 to 100 tons. Firm requests 
that quotations be accompanied by samples 

42. Nicaragua—J. M. Molina Gomez (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), 2a Avenue S. O. No 
501, Managua, D. N., wishes to establish com- 
mercial connections with exporters of live- 
stock, such as pigs, rabbits, horses, and cattle. 

43. Pakistan—-Hav Mor Ice Cream (manu- 
facturer of ice cream), Kazi Mansion, Burns 
Road (Bus Stand), Near Frere Road, Karachi, 
desires purchase quotations on about 2,000 
rupees’ worth of wafer ice-cream cones. Firm 
believes there is a good possibility of popu- 
larizing the sale of ice-cream and 
wishes to place a trial order to determine 
whether American-made cones can compete 
with British brands. If successful, further 
orders will be placed 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


cones 


Agency Opportunities 


44. Belgium—Ernest Darmstadter (import- 
ing agent), 16 Rue de Jésus, Antwerp, wishes 
to obtain agency for cereals, such as wheats, 
corn, barley, rye, oats; peas and beans; rice 
and broken rice, and herbs. 

45. Belgium—M. A. Dispersyn (sales agent, 
broker), 4 Rue Maréchal Gérard, Antwerp, 
wishes to obtain agencies for soybeans and 
Peanuts for crushing 
(crude and 


purposes, soybean oil 
degummed), crude peanut oil, 


December 26, 1949 


oleo oil, and tallow (fancy prime, choice 
white grease). 

46. Brazil—Rafael Mosquera Ramos (man- 
ufacturer’s and exporter’s agent specializing 
in foodstuffs), Caixa Postal 5906, Sao Paulo, 
wishes to obtain agency for powdered whole 
milk packed for retail sales on volume basis 
to low-income groups. Containers should 
preferably be reclosable after each use. 

47. Germany — ‘“HIECO” — Hanseatische 
Import- und Export-Compagnie (whole- 
saler, exporter), Gr. Theaterstrasse 49-E, 
(24a) Hamburg 36, wishes to contact Ameri- 
can firms interested in trade with Germany. 


Foreign Visitors 

48. Belgium—Gustave J. Aronld, repre- 
senting S. A. Anciens Establissements Cap 
(SANECAP), 40 Rue Chéri, Liege, is interest- 
ed in studying various methods of metal- 
lurgical production in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive November 19, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 2 months. 
U. S. address: cj, Pittsburgh Rolls Company, 
Farmers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Itinerary: 
New York, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and 
Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

49. Canada—J. Kunin, representing Util- 
ity Distributing Company, 4660 Decarie 
Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec, is interested 
in obtaining distributing rights in Canada 
for electrical appliances, toys, and wire 
screening (fly netting). Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 2, 1950, via Detroit, for a visit 
of 2 weeks. U.S. address: *% J. Ruben, 3356 
West Grenshaw Street, Chicago, Ill. Itiner- 
ary: Chicago. 

50. Denmark—Jack R. Fester, 
ing Geo. Fester A/S (importer, 
jobber/factor, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
70 St. Kongensgade, Copenhagen K., is in- 
terested in selling Danish goods, such as 
brushes, cookies, egg-sorting machines, lamp 
shades, cherry brandy, hand-woven goods, 
silverware, and bronze art goods. Also, seeks 
information with regard to possible sales 
outlets. Scheduled to arrive January 19, 
1950, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 3 months, 
U. S. address: P. O. Box 603, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. Itinerary: Cities on the West Coast. 

51. England—T. Pinder, representing Den- 
nison Kett & Company, Ltd. (manufacturer), 
“Kenoval House,” 226-230 Farmers Road, 
Camberwell, London, S. E. 5, is interested in 
the sale in the United States of steel rolling 
doors for industrial use. He is now in the 
United States until January 1950. U.S. ad- 
dress: ¢°/, 32-20 34th Avenue, Astoria, Long 
Island, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Pittsburgh. 

52. England—Harry L. Ranson, represent- 
ing Advance Components Limited (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Back Road, Shernhall 
Street, Walthamstow, London, E. 17, is in- 
terested in arranging for the distribution in 
the United States of electronic signal gen- 
erators and instruments manufactured by 
his firm. He will have with him various 
models of signal generators and attenuators 
for demonstration purposes. Scheduled to 
arrive in mid-January 1950, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
cj,, British News, Inc., 1631 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

53. India—Ved Prakash Sharma, M. A., 
representing New Era Furnishing Company, 
Opposite Agripada Police Station, Lamington 
Road, Bombay 11, wishes to contact manu- 
facturers of tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery; also, desires to study methods of 
agricultural cooperative banking. Scheduled 
to arrive during January 1950, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
cy, T. R. Roth, Franklin Square National 


« 


represent- 
exporter, 


Bank, Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

54. Italy—Bernardo Castelli, representing 
La Geotecnica Impresa Castelli, S. r. L. (hy- 
draulic engineering and drilling works, build- 
ing contractors) , 15 Via Massena, Milan, is in- 
terested in drilling equipment for oil wells, 
artesian wells, and wells in general, and 
wishes to visit plants and manufacturers of 
such equipment. Scheduled to arrive Decem- 
ber 23, via New York City, for a visit of 15 
days. U. S. address: c/o Giorgio Vandor 
Vandortours, 55 West 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Niagara Falls. 

55. Italy—Mario Giuntoli, representing 
Etichette Giuntoli S. p. a. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 253 Viale Monza, Milan, is inter- 
ested in exporting to the United States labels, 
religious pictures, greeting cards, calling 
cards, post cards, and artistic editions; also, 
wishes to purchase printing equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive January 12, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th Street and Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago. 

56. Italy—Ettore Pellicciotti, representing 
F. R. A. M. (Fabbrica Molle ed Accessori per 
Rotabili) (importer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 17-21 Via Mondovi, Turin, and 
S. I. C. M. A., 41 Via Quittengo, Turin, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for 
manufacturing leaf and helical springs. 
Scheduled to arrive in January 1950, via New 
York City, for a visit of 45 days. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Peter Treves, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report on S. I. C. 
M. A. being prepared. 

57. Netherlands—Leon Magnus, represent- 
ing J. A. Magnus (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 353 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, is in- 
terested in exporting old manganese bronze 
propellers and scrap; unsweated brass, cop- 
per, and mixed radiator scrap; bronze and 


gunmetal borings; residues (ashes, slacks, 
etc.) containing copper and tin; residues 
containing tin and tin plus lead; solder 


ashes, antifriction metal ashes, and type- 
metal ashes; nickel scrap and residues con- 
taining nickel; brass sheet clippings and rod 
brass turnings; remelted aluminum ingots in 
several alloys, also suitable for de-oxydizing 
purposes; all kinds of aluminum scrap, espe- 
cially secondary materials, such as alloy bor- 
ings, slacks, old toothpaste tubes, old rolled 


aluminum. Also, wishes to purchase 2inc 
ashes originating from galvanizers, zinc 
smelters, manufacturers of zinc-oxide; old 


scrapped battery plates from automobiles; 
and hardspelter or zine dross originating 
from galvanizers. Scheduled to arrive De- 
cember 15, via New York City, and remaining 
until latter part of January 1950. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o J. H. Bauminger, Inc., 421 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 28, 1949.) 

58. Netherlands—Frederik Carsten van den 
Bergh, representing N. V. Gebr. van den 
Bergh’s Koninklijke Fabrieken (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer) , 4 Spoor- 
straat, Oss, is interested in selling carpets 
and upholstery fabrics. Scheduled to arrive 
December 13, via New York City, for a visit 
of 24 days. U.S. address: c/o Textile Fabric 
Mills, 352 Fourth Aveue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

59. Pakistan—Md. Aga Khan, representing 
Rahimtoola Export-Import Corporation, 50 
Khatau Market No. 2, Newnham Road, Ka- 
rachi, is interested in iron and steel (pig 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated November 28, 1949) 


The Argentine Central Bank on November 
5, 1949, issued circulars numbered from 1168 
to 1178 implementing the complex import 
exchange rates, which served to reduce dol- 
lar imports to a minimum, to reopen the 
practice of issuing import permits “without 
the use of foreign exchange,” and to establish 
for an estimated 80 percent of imports, the 
procedure of bidding for exchange. The ex- 
tremely short lists of commodities, import- 
able from the dollar area, include tetraethyl 
lead, loom needles, rayon cord, reagents, 
rubber accelerants, lamp black, and refrac- 
tories. Medicinals may be imported from 
all sources subject to exchange availabilities 

Exchange with soft-currency areas was 
awarded at rates corresponding to 9.32 pesos 
and 11 pesos for $1 United States currency 
in the first auction of exchange on Novem- 
ber 19. Expectancy centered on the bidding 
for sterling for machinery and automotive 
imports scheduled for late December 

The month of November was marked by 
strikes in the sugar, flour, and meat-packing 
industries. With the return to work of flour 
workers and some sugar workers, the prin- 
cipal strike activities at the close of the 
month were slow-downs in the meat-packing 
industry and the continued tie-up of a large 
number of sugar plants. During the His- 
torical Municipal Congress in Buenos Aires 
a 24-hour strike was called by municipal 
workers in protest against the delay in 
granting wage increases. 


Increases in monetary circulation and in 
new bank deposits during October aggre- 
gated upward of 500,000,000 pesos, slightly 


more than twice the monthly average for 
the first 8 months of 1949. The minimum 
gold-reserve requirement was suspended in 
September. 
In order to 


increase ,city-transport reve- 


nues, the system of issuing free transfers 
between certain subway and bus lines has 
been eliminated at several points. Most 
passenger and freight rates were to have 


been raised by the adoption of uniform base- 
fare rail-transportation rates, effective De- 
cember 1. 

The Government’s intervention in the ex- 
port trade was curtailed somewhat through 
the removal of the 20 percent commission 
formerly retained by IAPI (Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute) on corned-beef ship- 
ments and by the termination of the Insti- 
tute’s control over minor exports, including 
canned meat pastes, sausages, meat extract 
and poultry. Exporters may now sell the 


latter items for their own account. IAPI 
continues to be the only seller of refriger- 
ated and canned meats, cattle hides, and 


animal fats, as well as grain, oilseeds, and 
their products. 


Wool through November, 
showing a strong speculative tone. Carpet- 
wool quotations late in the month reached 
$0.385, United States currency, per pound, 
f. o. b., exceeding the price level preceding 
exchange revision. United States buyer re- 
sistance was noted 


prices advanced 


wlth a 


continued small 
export movement 
Following substantial dis« 
cial prices, the sale of 658,332 cattle hides to 
United States buyers was announced by 
IAPI, which, together with sales of more than 
1,000,000 hides to Europe, has 
the accumulated surplus 
extract remained dull, with m¢ 
factories now closed 
Frozen-meat 
Kingdom 


uunts from offi- 


disposed of 
Sales of tanni. 


j y 
LTiitis 


st quebrach 


United 
November quota 


shipments to the 


were steady, the 


being 25,000 tons Demand for cattle re- 
mained very strong, with record price of 
76.6 centavos per live kilogram registered 


recently in the Buenos Aires market A 
seasonal increase in shipments was planned 
for December 
strike disturbances 

Crop 


provided that there were no 


conditions in November were re- 
ported as generally favorable, with good grain 
vields 
The wheat 
500,000 hectares 


expected in the December harvests 


area was believed to be about 5.,- 
the same as in 1948, instead 
of 6,000,000 hectares as previously estimated 
The production of from 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 


metric tons of wheat was considered 


prob- 


able Although the flax area was less than 
in 1948, production was expected to be 
greater, possibly 600,000 metric tons. The 
corn planting just completed was believed 
to be much below that of 1948-49. Grain 
shipments were small but satisfactory, with 


December 1 


reduced from a year 


grain 
to be 


carry-overs on 
greatly 
Current negotiations with Japan and India 
probably will provide new-crop 
wheat outlets. Interest in Argentine grains 
by the United Kingdom was reported poten- 
tially active 


expec ted 


earlier 


President Peron in several speeches reiter- 
ated the x0vernment’s intention to favor 
agriculture during the next 3 years with 


facilities for duction Coopera- 
tive farm organizations described as 
fundamental in the Government's 
future trading activities 

In an effort to halt illegal exchange activi- 
ties, fines, im- 
prisonment, and deportation, were imposed 
on members of the most active black-market 
currency ring. 

The Ministry of Fin: 
tober 27 the text of an Executive 
setting up regulations for the sale of real 
estate acquired by the Government with its 
purchases of public utilities and 
transportation companies. Proceeds of this 
sale are to be applied against IAPI’s indebted- 
ness of 6,500,000,000 
banks. 

The practice of distributing a 
of dollar receipts toward liquidation of com- 
mercial arrears was continued during the 


greater pr 
were 


plan for 


severe penalties, including 


Oc- 


decree 


’ 
ince released on 


recent 


pesos to Government 


percentage 





month Approximately $2,200,000 was dis. 
tributed in November, covering arrears fileg 


through June 4, 1948 
The great new Pistarini airport at Buenos 
Aires was Officially opened to ec ymmercial 


operators on October 27, 1949 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA FOR CRUDE OIL AND 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Decree No. 25,708 of the 
of Commerce and Industry, dated October 13, 
1949, established quotas for the importation 
of crude oil and petroleum products for the 
period from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, 
states a report of November 18, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy, Buen: Aires. The 
which include those 
1949, are as follows: 
metric fuel oil. 
petroleum 


Argentine } Tinistry 


amounts of the quotas 
for the third quarter of 
Crude oil, 3,700,000 
3,750,000 metric tons; and other 
products, including aviation and motor gaso- 
line, gas oil, kerosene, Diesel oil, and lubri- 
cating oils, 300,000 metric tons 


tons: 


EXPORT CONTROL OF LIVESTOCK PRrRopvucts 
MODIFIED 


A revised list of livestock products, by- 
products, and derivative ubject to export 
control by IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute wa established by decree No 
28,266 of the Argentine Gi dated 
November 9, 1949, states a from the 
United States Embassy, Buenos Aires. The 


vernment, 


report 


list of livestock products the exportation of 
which remains under control of IAPI, is as 
ollows Beef, frozen or refrigerated: cattle 
hides, dried or salted; animal tallow and fats, 
raw, melted or pressed; frozen mutton; pork, 
frozen, salted, or smoked; and canned corned 
beef, corned muttor corned beef hash, 


brisket beef, roast beef, and canned ham 


. 
Austria 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 
1949 


On November 22, Austria devalued the 
schilling from 10 schillings to the United 
States dollar to 14.40 schillings to the United 
States dollar. At the same time, Austria 


took an important step toward simplification 
of its exchange-rate s Formerly, Aus- 
trian exporters were permitted to retain part 
of their foreign-exchange proceeds for pay- 
ment for their own imports or for sale at 4 
premium to importers. Both the 
premium and the amount of exchange which 
could be retained by the exporter were fixed 
by the Austrian authorities for each exporter, 


‘stem 


licensed 


resulting in literally hundreds of effective 
exchange rates As of November 22, there 
was established a single premium rate of 
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26 schillings per United States dollar and a 
single retention quota of ee percems. These 
yield an effective rate of 21.36 schillings per 
United States dollar which applies to all ex- 
ports transacted in foreign exchange. The 
rate of 21.36 also is applicable to imports 
except (a) certain cost-of-living items which 
will be imported at the official rate of 14.40 
schillings per United States dollar; (b) non- 
essential commodities which will be imported 
at the premium rate; and (c) tourist ex- 
penditures, family remittances, and other 
invisibles which will be charged at the pre- 

i rate. 
gyn developments in Austrian trade 
negotiations have been reported by the 
United States Legation at Vienna, as follows: 

A new trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Austria and Belgium was signed in 
Vienna on November 4, 1949. Trade between 
the two countries amounting to 900,000,000 
Belgian francs 1s called for under terms of 
the agreement. The figure is double the 
amount of drawing rights recently allocated 
to Austria for imports of Belgian goods. The 
protocol allows Austria the right to export 
all goods freely to Belgium, whereas Belgian 
exports to Austria are specified in agreed 
commodity lists 

An Austrian trade delegation was sched- 
uled to begin talks in Paris on November 17, 
1949, to bring about a new trade and pay- 
ments agreement between Austria and 
France with the hope that a liberalized 
protocol similar to the new Austro-Trizonal 
agreement could be arrived at 

"Discussions toward consummation of an 
Austro-Greek trade agreement were tenta- 
tively scheduled to take place in Vienna 
during the latter part of November. 

Negotiations between an Austrian trade 
delegation and the Yugoslav Government 
which have been under way in Belgrade 
since October are nearing a successful con- 
clusion, and a considerable increase in trade 
between two countries is expected. 

Current trade discussions between Austria 
and Israel were broken off temporarily dur- 
ing the first week in November with no 
definite date set for resumption. It is re- 
ported that negotiations have thus far been 
unsuccessful because the Israel delegation 
insisted that claims of Israel citizens against 
Austria be taken into account in financial set- 
tlements under the terms of any agreement 

Trade negotiations between Austria and 
Pakistan, which were held in Vienna dur- 
ing October, terminated without definite 
agreement except a barter transaction under 
which Austria will import jute in exchange 
for as yet unspecified Austrian goods 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALES TAX ESTABLISHED 


A comprehensive sales tax, established by 
the General Sales Tax Act, the only new tax 
measure to be introduced by the Government 
of Burma in the current fiscal period (Oc- 
tober to September), became effective on 
November 1. The initial effect of this meas- 
ure was to cause general retail-business stag- 
nation and confusion. A very large 
proportion of retail stores in Rangoon, where 
the tax is first being applied, including the 
larger department stores, as well as the 
pavement stalls in the bazars, remained 
closed for 2 or 3 days. Some suspended 
business to readjust their prices, others be- 
cause of ignorance of the operation of the 
tax and its implications. Open shops did 
not follow any given tax policy. 

The new tax measure imposes two types of 
levy: A so-called luxury tax and a tax on 
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total turn-over. The luxury tax is a single- 
point tax payable at the point of first sale 
in Burma, usually by an importer, at the rate 
of 1 anna for every rupee (16 annas). (One 
rupee equals US$0.21.) Commodities affected 
by this tax are largely imported goods, con- 
sisting for the most part of luxury products, 
but including also motor vehicles, electrical 
equipment, chemicals, paints, iron and steel 
products, and office equipment. This luxury 
tax is to be paid by the particular dealer 
only on his annual turn-over of these specific 
commodities. 

The General Sales Tax Act imposes on all 
dealers a total sales or turn-over tax on the 
total annual turn-over of all commodities at 
a rate of 1 anna for every rupee. The act 
defines ‘dealer’ as “any person who Carries 
on the business of selling or supplying in 
the Union of Burma whether for commission, 
remuneration or otherwise,’ and also applies 
to any society (including a cooperative so- 
ciety), club, association, firm, Hindu un- 
divided family, or company. 

Two types of exemption are provided for: 
(1) A dealer whose total turn-over in any 
year is less than 6,000 rupees is not required 
to pay a sales tax; and (2) tax exemption is 
extended to a long list of essential goods, 
including many locally produced foodstuffs, 
yarn, kerosene, gasoline, electric power, hides 
and skins, cotton, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Considerable public opposition to the new 
taxes was voiced on grounds that living costs 
would be. increased and that sufficient time 
had not been allowed for public understand- 
ing of the measure. The turn-over tax re- 
ceived most of the criticism, in view of the 
fact that the other tax provision applies 
largely to luxury items. The President of 
the Union of Burma Chamber of Commerce, 
speaking for the other chambers, contended 
that the turn-over tax on total sales inevita- 
bly would be reflected in an increased cost of 
living, would lead to tax evasion accom- 
panied by loss of revenue, and would force 
small marginal shopkeepers out of business. 
He suggested that this tax, like the so-called 
luxury tax, be a single-point levy. 

The Government's objective is understood 
to be exaction of the greatest amount of reve- 
nue from the widest possible base, as well as 
the forcing out of business of unproductive 
middlemen, who, it is contended, constitute 
a heavier burden on the public than the sales 
tax. Within 24 hours after effectuation of the 
tax, the Government invited the views and 
suggestions of the business community con- 
cerning administration of the new tax meas- 
ures. Chambers of Commerce are understood 
to have agreed on a series of recommenda- 
tions including a suggestion that the multiple 
tax be replaced by a single-point tax levied 
at the point of final retail sale and that the 
list of exempted products be expanded. 


~ ° 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated December 9, 1949) 


An agreement for resolving most of the 
economic issues which had developed in 
recent months was reached on December 
7. Devaluation of the Chilean peso will be 
effected shortly, the multiple exchange rate 
system will be simplified, various essential 
imports will be subsidized, several tax 
changes will be made, and the entity con- 
trolling foreign exchange will be reorganized. 
Legislation will be proposed providing for a 
3-year economic stabilization program to 
begin January 1, 1950, and for the merging 
of various. official credit institutions. 


Measures will be taken to stabilize rents, and 
to assure adequate salary and wage adjust- 
ments. 

The 1950 Chilean foreign-exchange budget 
will contemplate total receipts and expendi- 
tures of all currencies amounting to about 
$246,000,000. This new budget, scheduled 
for completion and approval in December, 
will be roughly $60,000,000 less than was 
anticipated in the 1949 budget. Perhaps 
half of this decline represents the over- 
estimate of 1949 receipts, resulting largely 
from the copper price decline in the second 
quarter from 23.5 cents per pound to about 
16 cents. 

On November 4, the price of copper rose 
from 1754 cents to 18% cents per pound, 
thus improving slightly not only the for- 
eign-exchange outlook, but also the fiscal- 
receipts prospects of the Government. The 
small recovery in demand for copper in the 
United States, noted in October, was main- 
tained in November. Total exports of copper 
during the first 9 months of 1949 amounted 
to 281,000 tons as compared with 299,000 
tons in the like period of 1948. 

Exports of nitrates, Chile’s second most im- 
portant source of foreign exchange, increased 
to 1,562,734 tons during the January—Sep- 
tember period of 1949 as compared with 1,- 
249,930 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. The rise was largely accounted for by 
sales to the sterling area. Nitrate produc- 
tion amounted to about 1,306,000 tons, or 
roughly 30,000 tons less than the output dur- 
ing January—September 1948. 

Merchandise exports from Chile during the 
first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 1,099,500,- 
000 gold pesos (1 gold pesos=$0.20597), as 
compared with 1,116,400,000 gold pesos in the 
like period of 1948. Imports in the 1949 pe- 
riod amounted to 1,057,700,000 gold pesos, in 
contrast with 953,900,000 gold pesos during 
the first 9 months of 1948. These data do 
not include shipments abroad of precious 
metals amounting to 43,000,000 gold pesos 
in the January-September period of 1949, nor 
imports of such metals valued at approxi- 
mately 3,100,000 gold pesos in the corres- 
ponding 1948 period. Partly because of the 
overissuance of import permits for mer- 
chandise from the dollar area during the 
early months of 1949, a severe reduction in 
the number of permits issued has been neces- 
sary in recent months, and special measures 
are being taken to prevent an increase in the 
commercial arrearage, and to prevent the 
accumulation in the Chilean customs of “‘un- 
essential’’ merchandise awaiting exchange 
remittance. For these reasons, during the 
period November 15 to December 31, a spe- 
cial import certificate in addition to the 
usual import permit was required before 
Chilean consular officials might visa docu- 
ments for merchandise to be shipped from 
the dollar area. 

Import licenses issued during the last 4 
months of 1949 will receive special consider- 
ation with reference to permit renewals for 
1950, according to a notice of November 8 
issued by the Santiago Chamber of Com- 
merce. The National Foreign Trade Council 
announced on November 11 that all mer- 
chandise for which exchange cover had been 
effected through a Chilean bank would be 
eligible for extension of the validity of the 
corresponding import permit through June 
30, 1950. 

There were no changes during November 
in the exchange rates fixed by the Govern- 
ment though it was widely predicted that be- 
fore the end of the year the rate of 43 pesos 
to the dollar would be raised to 60 or 65, and 
that the multiple rate system would be sim- 
plified. Since July, the number of products 
to the export of which the so-called mixed 
rates are applied, has been considerably re- 
duced. Exemptions of more of these items 
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from the requirement to sell a portion of the 
exchange received from their sale abroad at 
the 31l-pesos-per-dollar rate has had the 
effect of placing them entirely in the 43-rate 


category. The free-market rate for dollars 
fluctuated between 98.50 and 102.20 (buying), 
with an average of 99.53 pesos per dollar 
during November. 

Foreign exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Bank dropped from roughly $21,600,000 
to about $11,300,000 during the November 1 
to 29 period. It was estimated that $3,800,- 
000 of this decline was in pounds sterling, 
thus almost completely liquidating such 
holdings and avoiding a loss for the Central 
Bank since these remittances were made at 
the unchanged péso-sterling rate. About 
$1,200,000 of the decline was in dollars held 
by the Bank for the Chilean Treasury and 
about $5,200,000 in dollars held for the 
Amortization Fund. 

Despite repeated reports that the rate of 
increase in prices has been leveling off in 
recent months, the Santiago cost-of-living 
index rose by 3.7 percent in October, a figure 
only exceeded so far this year during the 
month of April, when a readjustment of 
rents occurred. The October increase was 
attributed chiefly to rises in prices of cloth- 
ing, green vegetables, tea, and potatoes. The 
volume of currency in circulation outside the 
Central Bank plus sight deposits in the 
Central Bank decreased from 6,774,000,000 
pesos on November 1 to 6,690,000,000 pesos 
on November 29. 

Although the serious drought which pre- 
vailed in many sections of the country was 
substantially alleviated during November, 
the immediate outlook for agriculture was 
somewhat less favorable than at this time 
in 1948. To prevent too great a depletion of 
Chile’s livestock population, the Govern- 
ment has arranged a resumption of Argentine 
cattle imports, but some cattlemen were 
inclined to interpret the move as a reversal 
of the Government’s policy of promoting 
self-sufficiency in meat, inasmuch as they 
believe such imports will tend to break 
down the internal seasonal price-variation 
structure. Cattlemen estimated 1949 im- 
ports would reach 135,000 head, which would 
be some 40,000 less than in 1948. Exports 
of agricultural products to the sterling area 
were low. 

Construction activity has declined in re- 
cent months, and contractors reported bank 
credits for this purpose continued tight. 
Construction of dwellings has been under- 
taken principally by the Social Security Insti- 
tute. Various construction materials re- 
mained scarce, and copper reportedly was 
being used wherever possible as a substitute 
for other metals. The average monthly con- 
sumption of cement during 1949 has been 
about 6 percent below that in 1948. 

A number of important public-works plans 
were announced during November. Approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 pesos, one-third of which is 
available immediately, will be spent on the 
construction of roads leading to Huachipato, 
site of the new steel mill under construction. 
Financing of projects to repair and extend 
the roads from Constitucion to San Javier 
and from Talca to Laguna del Maule has 
been arranged, the total cost being estimated 
at 8,000,000 pesos. The Department of Roads 
issued a statement that about 580,000,000 
pesos will be available for road construction 
in 1950. 

A third unit of the Sauzal hydroelectric 
plant was Officially inaugurated in November, 
increasing the total capacity of the plant 
from 50,000 kilowatts to 75,000 kilowatts. 
On December 5, the Cia. Chilna de Elec- 
tricidad opened the second unit of its 
Laguna Verde thermal electric plant, rais- 
ing the installed capacity by 30,000 kilo- 
watts to 52,500 kilowatts. The installation 
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of a third unit, representing an investment 
of about 400,000,000 pesos, was under con- 
sideration. These new installations will sub- 
stantially alleviate the power’ shortage 
experienced in the winter months during 
recent years in central Chile. 

November was the best month of the year 
for department stores. The gross value of 
sales was 8 to 10 percent greater than in 
October and about the same as in November 
of 1948. The number of sales slips issued 
in November of 1949 was greater than in 
November 1948, but the average sale was 
smaller. The largest increase in turn-over 
was in light clothing for women and 
children. 


| + 
China 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


Business activity in September, as during 
the summer months, continued to be slow 
on the island of Taiwan (Formosa), while 
means were being sought by provincial au- 
thorities and local businessmen to meet the 
growing economic isolation from the Chinese 
mainland, Japan holds out the best prospect 
for filling the hiatus thus created; but local 
prejudices toward freer trade with the for- 
mer enemy must be overcome if any real 
trade improvement is to be noted 

While there were larger increases in prices 
and foreign-exchange rates in September 
than at any other time since the introduc- 
tion of the currency reforms on June 15, 1949, 
these were to be expected as a result of the 
rapidly deteriorating military situation on 
the Chinese mainland and the economic dis- 
location preceding the loss of Canton, the 
last important mainland port. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The Bank of Taiwan, together with the 
island’s Bankers’ Syndicate for Emergency 
Loans to Private Enterprises, continued to be 
cautious in extending industrial loans. Com- 
mercial banks and cooperatives, however, 
loaned NTY10,531,192 (New Taiwan Yen) to 
781 business firms during the month. The 
Bank of Taiwan's loan restrictions, coupled 
with police power, kept the new Taiwan yen 
fairly stable during the month of September, 
despite the 20-percent increase in the 
of currency notes issued 

The devaluation of the British pound 
sterling appears to have had little effect upon 
the island’s economy, probably because of 
the following circumstances: (1) The direct 
link of the Taiwan currency to the United 
States dollar; (2) the low level of export 
trade with sterling areas; (3) the very small 
amount of foreign credits held by the Bank 
of Taiwan in pounds; and (4) the fact that 
the official exchange rate of the Taiwan yen 
to the pound had already closely approxi- 
mated the newly established pound rate. 

Although the official exchange rate re- 
mained at NTY5 to the United States dollar 
the “spread” in the buying rate for United 
States dollars on the black market increased 
during the month from NTY6 on September 
1 to NTY6.55 on September 30 


amount 


PRICES 

In September there was a slow but steady 
upward trend in the price level from the pre- 
ceding month. Although no change was 
noted in the price for rice—probably attrib- 
utable to the good over-all prospects for 
this crop—sugar, another of the island’s 
mainstays, advanced 14.4 percent in the 
month, whereas in August the price for this 
commodity had dropped 17 percent. Cot- 
ton-yarn prices were up by 25 percent at 


the end of September, closely followeg by 
cotton cloth which recorded a 22.6 Percent 
price increase. In the month of August the 
prices of both of these last-named items had 
dropped slightly. 

Provincial Government statistics revealeq 
that the rate of increase of wholesale com. 
modity prices had doubled in the 2-month 
period, showing a rise of 8.83 percent in Sep. 
tember as compared with a 4.26-percent in. 
crease in August, 


INDUSTRY 


In addition to the difficulty of obtainin 
industrial loans, raw materials continued in 
short supply, and marketing difficulties Per- 
sisted during the month. Local private ma. 
chinery manufacturers are suffering from 
acute shortages of machine tools, motors, 
electrodes, graphite crucibles, brass Pipe, 
angle-steel, tools and replacement parts, and 
have applied to the provincial authorities gor 
the allocation of US$100,000 of foreign-ex. 
change credit in Japan for use in importing 
these articles. 

On September 16, the local government an. 
nounced a detailed procedure to encourage 
the development of Taiwan's textile indus. 
try by assisting with such problems as plant 
sites, power supply, foreign-exchange re. 
quirements, import duties on raw materials, 
and the marketing of finished goods. Two 
weeks following this announcement, how. 
ever, private textile owners were still urging 
the provincial government either to remove 
or reduce the heavy import duties on raw 
cotton 

One of the bright spots in the industria] 
picture was the installation of UNRRA equip- 
ment in the Keelung factory of the NRC's 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Corporation, the 
completion of which is expected to treble the 
plant’s potential production to 30,000 metri 
tons. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite an expected reduction of 30 per- 
cent in the rice crop in the area around 
Taitung insect damage, there 
were excellent prospects for an abundant 
second rice crop for the island as a whole 

Because of the difficultie: 
farmers 


because of 


that sugarcane 
have experienced in disposing of 
their crop, plantings for next year's crop are 
excessively low. Thus, only about 70,000 
acres of cane were planted during Septem- 
ber, representing about one-third of the area 
planted during the corresponding period a 
year ago 

The revised official estimate for this year’s 
obacco crop is 11,000 metric tor 


+ 


TRANSPORTATION 


A typhoon 14 partially dis- 
rupted traffic on some branches of the prin- 
cipal north-south railroad line, and caused 
considerable damage to both highway and 
railway lines on the east coast It was esti- 
mated that the east-coast damage would re- 
quire 2 months to repair. Otherwise, rail 
and bus services were operating normally 


on September 


during the month 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Interest in Japanese trade has been stimu- 
lated as a result of the following develop- 
ments: (1) The decision of the Bank of Tal- 
wan to open letters of credit for prospective 
importers of Japanese goods on receipt of 
50 percent down payment (although full 
payments are required of importers buying 
from other countries); and (2) the success- 
ful transfer of Taiwan's sugar credit in Japan 
to the Bank of Taiwan’s account in the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York’s Tokyo 
branch. 

Local businessmen, however, are still re- 
luctant to import from Japan in view of 4 
general delay of about 2 months before cus- 
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toms formalities can be complied with and 
delivery of goods can be taken. Further- 
more, importers of such goods are subject 
to a fine of NTY200 for failure to produce 
Chinese consular invoices, although import- 
ers thus far reportedly have been unable to 
obtain consular invoices from Chinese au- 
thorities in Japan. 

Only about 6,000,000 kilograms of tea were 
exported during the first 9 months of 1949; 
over 10,000,000 kilograms had been exported 
in the corresponding period of 1948, This 
decline is attributed to the steady rise in 
the cost of production. 

It is reported that 240,338 metric tons of 
sugar were exported to foreign countries in 
the first 8 months of this year, of which 
150,000 went to Japan, and 50,000 to Malaya. 

Other foreign-trade highlights were the 
shipment of 1,500 metric tons of Taiwan coal 
to Korea to mark the official inauguration 
of Taiwan-Korean trade; the concluding of 
a contract with India for the purchase of 
1,000 metric tons of jute bags; the export of 
180 tons of camphor; and the shipment of 
360 metric tons of industrial oxygen, worth 
more than $70,000, to Australia. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE AT OFFICIAL RATE Now PER- 
MITTED FOR IMPORTATION OF MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT, AND PARTS 


The United States Embassy in Bogota re- 
ports that new regulations issued by the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control estab- 
lish certain norms for the importation of 
machinery, equipment, and parts by the vari- 
ous Colombian manufacturing industries. 

The Colombian Office of Exchange Control 
under Resolution No. 4 of March 28, 1949, 
decreed that all importations of machinery, 
equipment, and parts for use in manufac- 
turing industries had to be made with ex- 
change certificates and that no official 
exchange would be released for such impor- 
tations. The National Association of In- 
dustrialists took the position that the 
Exchange Control Office, by prohibiting the 
use of official exchange for these importa- 
tions, had exceeded the authority granted 
under Economic Law No. 90 of 1948. The 
question was carried to the Council of State 
which, on August 23, provisionally suspended 
Resolution No. 4; a final suspension order 
was issued by the Council of State on Sep- 
tember 29. In accordance with the decision 
of the Council of State, the Office of Ex- 
change Control now has established through 
Resolution No. 20 a system of partial alloca- 
tion of official exchange for the importation 
of equipment, machinery, and parts to be 
used in manufacturing industries. 

Resolution No. 20 classifies the various 
Columbian manufacturing industries into 
three groups on the basis of “social utility” 
and in consideration of existing allocations 
of official exchange for the purchase of raw 
materials. Those industries classed in Group 
I may receive official exchange equal to 25 
percent of the value of importations of ma- 
chinery and equipment and 50 percent of 
the value of necessary importations of re- 
placement parts. Group-II industries will 
receive 15 percent official exchange for ma- 
chinery and equipment and 30 percent for 
parts, whereas Group-III industries will re- 
ceive only 5 percent and 20 percent of offi- 
cial exchange in these respective categories. 
In all cases, the balance of the importation 
cost is to be paid through exchange cer- 
tificates which must be obtained prior to the 
release of official exchange in the indicated 
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proportion. It is provided also that indus- 
tries may make importations of machinery, 
equipment, and parts in excess of their basic 
quotas if such supplementary importations 
are paid for completely by exchange cer- 
tificates. Those manufacturing industries 
which obtain 90 percent or more of their 
raw materials from domestic sources will 
be eligible to apply for a higher percentage 
of official exchange than that established in 
the basic plan. Among the industries in- 
cluded in Group I are those which produce 
fats and oils and byproducts and flours and 
pastes; food-processing plants (canneries 
and meat-packing plants); mills and baker- 
ies; salt refineries; coffee-processing plants 
(toasters); factories producing shoes and 
rubber goods; distilleries; coke and coal 
producers; wood and lumber processing and 
carpentry; factories producing textile ma- 
chinery, metal furniture, and other metal 
manufactures such as tools and instruments, 
and stoves; producers of ceramic products, 
cement, glass, crystal, marble, granite, and 
similar items; and pharmaceutical and soap 
industries. 

Group II includes industries which pro- 
duce confections, paper and paper products, 
nonalcoholic beverages, plastic articles, toilet 
preparations, cigarettes and cigars, clothing 
accessories, and certain other items. 

Included in Group III are beer and wine 
industries, the textile industry, cosmetics in- 
dustry, hat factories, and the engraving in- 
dustry. 

This resolution should serve to stimulate 
domestic manufacturing, particularly those 
industries classified in Group I as being most 
essential to the national economy. There 
should result an increase in effective demand 
for machinery, equipment, and replacement 
parts, and United States suppliers of such 
items may expect a somewhat greater volume 
of orders. 


SPECIFIED QUALITY OF DOLLAR EXCHANGE 
AVAILABLE TO CERTAIN FOREIGN MINE 
OPERATORS FOR EXPENSES ABROAD 


The Colombian Office of Exchange Con- 
trol, by resolution No. 16, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 1, 1949, made pro- 
vision for the distribution of the proceeds 
from gold mines operated by foreign-owned 
companies. Exchange-control resolution No. 
18, published in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 8, 1949, modified resolution No. 16 chiefly 
by extending to the operators of silver and 
platinum mines provisions similar to those 
granted to the gold-mine operators. 

As reported by the United States Embassy 
in Bogota, resolution No. 16, as amended by 
resolution No. 18, provides that foreign- 
owned companies which mine precious metals 
may receive official dollar exchange in 
amounts up to 60 percent of their production 
for expenses abroad such as the purchase of 
raw materials, equipment, machinery and 
parts, salary and other payments to foreign 
employees, remittances of dividends and 
amortized capital, foreign taxes, and head- 
office expenses. 

Within the 60-day period following June 
30 and December 31 of each year, the mining 
companies must make a complete accounting 
to the Exchange Control Office as to the use 
made of these dollars during the preceding 
semester. The failure to submit such an 
accounting, or the use of such dollars for 
unauthorized purposes, would result in a 
suspension of the right to obtain official ex- 
change. It is provided further that the min- 
ing companies will receive 15 percent of the 
value of their production in domestic cur- 
rency with a 44 percent premium being 
extended to companies with an annual pro- 
duction valued at 400,000 pesos (the peso is 
valued officially at approximately $0.51 U. S. 


currency) or more and a 56.4 percent pre- 
mium for companies with annual productions 
below 400,000 pesos. In the case of gold, the 
remaining 25 percent or more of the value of 
the production will be paid for by exchange 
certificates. In the cases of platinum and 
silver, the remaining portion of the value of 
the production will be paid directly by dollar 
check. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


Industry surpassed its planned production 
level in October by 2.3 percent, according to 
Official figures, although certain segments 
such as wood-working, mining, and glass in- 
dustries failed to reach the appointed goals. 
Only the glass industry fell below 95 percent 
of the target. 

Official announcement was made on Octo- 
ber 25 that a penicillin plant has been com- 
pleted and is producing penicillin of import 
quality for comparable prices. The responsi- 
ble Government official proclaimed that im- 
portation of the drug would now be 
unnecessary. 

Foreign-trade discussions took place dur- 
ing October with Swiss trade representatives 
in Prague and at the Foreign Trade Min- 
istries in Moscow, Budapest, and Warsaw. 
Preparations were made to commence negoti- 
ations in November with France, Rumania, 
and the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

Tetal foreign trade during the month 
showed an export surplus of 628,000,000 
crowns, with Czechoslovak exports at 3,463,- 
000,000 crowns and imports at 2,835,000,060 
crowns. It appears likely that Czechoslo- 
vakia will be able to balance its merchandise 
exchange account (excluding transportation 
charges and invisible items) by the end of 
the year. Exports to the United States 
shared in the favorable development, with 
monthly shipments exceeding those of 1948 
for the second month in succession. In- 
creased sales of burlap, hats, and hat bodies, 
imitation stones, and undressed skins were 
largely responsible for boosting October oper- 
ations above those of October 1948. 

A postal, telegraph, and telephone con- 
vention was signed between Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria on October 4, and ratified by the 
Czechoslovak Assembly on October 25. 

Measures to ease the plight of consumers 
gained varying degrees of response. The 
cheaper cuts of meat, including frankfurters 
and sausage, were bought on the “free mar- 
ket” in considerable quantities, but the sale 
of butter and cheese, according to Czechoslo- 
vak publications, dropped despite the price 
decrease. The unrestricted sale of white 
bread was most welcome and, inasmuch as its 
price was low, many housewives substituted 
some of it for the usual dark bread. Wearing 
apparel and footwear still moved very slowly 
at “free-market” outlets, but the release of 
more ration points brought forth a flood of 
purchases at the lower ration prices by those 
having the proper ration cards. 

One further step in the centralization of 
economic planning was taken when, in ac- 
cordance with the Economic Planning Act of 
February 22, 1949, the Supreme Price Control 
Office was abolished and its functions as- 
sumed by the State Planning Office and its 
administering subsidiaries. 

Additional two-motored transport air- 
planes were received from the Soviet Union, 
and some were flown on trial flights to Lon- 
don, Zurich, and Amsterdam. Aviation of- 
ficials stated that it was planned to use the 
Russian planes still more extensively in the 
future on international routes. 
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France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scrap IRON: Export DuTy REDUCED 


The export duty in France on scrap iron, 
scraps and remains of manufactures of iron 
or steel, not including tin scraps, has been 
reduced from 350 francs to 90 francs per 
100 gross kilograms by a decree of Novem- 
ber 4, published in the French Journal Officiel 
and effective November 5, 1949, according to 
a report of November 7 from the United 
States Embassy in Paris. 


France and 
Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS From COUNTRIES PAR- 
TICIPATING IN OEEC: QUANTITATIVE IM- 
PORT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


Quantitative restrictions on certain prod- 
ucts imported into metropolitan France from 
countries participating in the European Or- 
ganization of Economic Cooperation and 
their oversea territories have been abolished, 
according to a notice to importers published 
in the French Journal Officiel of October 6, 
1949. A subsequent notice published in the 
French Journal Officiel of November 18, 1949, 
informs importers that the removal of these 
quota restrictions applies also to similar 
products imported into Algeria from the 
same countries and their oversea territories 
Imports of products listed below from the 
following areas are affected: Western Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Denmark (including 
Greenland), Greece, Ireland, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Trieste, and Turkey; British territories 
in Arabia, Hong Kong, Malaya, and other 
British territories in Asia, British territories 
in Africa, America, and Oceania; Dutch ter- 
ritories in America and Asia; Portuguese 
territories in Africa and Asia; Belgian terri- 
tories in Africa; and former Italian terri- 
tories in Africa. 

The products which may be imported with- 
out quantitative restriction (French import 
tariff numbers in parentheses) are: 

Cattle, sheep and swine (pedigree breed- 
ing stock) (ex 3, ex 4, ex 6); Bacon, uncured 
(ex 20); 

Raw animal hair, washed and degreased 
or not (35); horsehair, raw or in bundles 
(ex 36); hog and boar bristles, badger hair 
and other hair for the manufacture of 
brushes (37); feathers (42 A to E); tortoise 
shell (47); whalebone and bones of other 
cetaceans (49); coral and similar substances 
raw or simply treated but not worked (50); 
ambergris, castoreum, musk, civet, can- 
tharides and other raw-animal substances 
used in medicine and perfumery (53); 

Saffron (91); 

Seeds for sowing: Vetch and lupine, clover, 
lucern, hop-clover raygrass, sainfoin, gramin- 
aceous and other fodder seeds, flower and 
other seeds (113 B to E); roots of licorice, 
rotenone plants and others (118 D) ;* fruit 
stones (119 E). 

Vegetable materials used in basket making 
and sparterie, not elsewhere specified or in- 
cluded (131); vegetable materials for brooms 
and brushes, not specified or included else- 
where (133 A and B); hard seeds, pips, shells, 
and nuts for carving (134 A and B); other 
raw products of vegetable origin, not specified 
or included elsewhere (135). 
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Taiwan Picture Was Taken in 
1945 


ForeEIGN Commerce WEEKLY has been 
informed that the picture of a scene in 
Taipei, the capital of Taiwan (For- 
mosa), which we published on page 5 
of our December 12 issue, was taken in 
1945, instead of 1949, as was indicated 
in the legend. 











Other preparations and preserves of meat, 
in tins, potted, pastry, or other forms, 
whether mixed or not with vegetables or 
other vegetable products: of pork and un- 
specified (162 B and 162 D); 

Salt (sodium chloride) (238); 
mother-lye and sea water (239); various 
earths and minerals, plasters, limes, and 
cements (242 to 246, 249 to 251, 254 to 259, 
262, 265 to 267, 268 B, 268 F, 269 to 274, ex 275, 
ex 276, 277, ex 278 A, ex 278 B, 278 C, 278 D, 
280, 282 A, ex 282 B, 284 to 286, 287 A, 289); 

Various ores, slag, and ash (290, 293 to 301, 
ex 302, 303, 305, 306, 308); 

Coal-tar pitch (326); coke of coal-tar pitch 
(327); disinfectants with a base of phenolic 
products (cresyl) (328); natural asphalts and 
bitumens (330); asphalt mastic (331); 

Various inorganic chemical products (345, 
346 A and C, 347, 349, 354 A, ex 354 B, 355, 
357, 362, 363, 380, 381, 384, 387 G, 389, 434 to 
436, ex 444, 457, 458, 460, 462, 463); 

Natural phosphates (tricalcic phosphates) 
(574 B); 

Preparations for washing clothes (638); 

Extinguishers (663 A and B); 

Millstones and fiber-grinding wheels (675 
A and B); electrodes for electric furnaces 
and electrolysis (ex 677 B); 

Raw hides and skins (728 A to I); limed or 
pickled hides and skins of oxen, calves, and 
horses (729 A to D); skins (except sheep and 
goat) simply tanned (731, 732, 735 B and C); 
pigskins, deerskins, and skins, 
further processed than tanned (741 A and B); 
scraps, Clippings, and other waste of tanned 
hides and skins, usable solely for the manu- 
facture of glue stock or fertilizers; 

Firewood (763 A and B); charcoal (764); 
wood, round, rough, with or without bark 
or rough-hewn with axe or adze: common 
wood, other than of conifers (ex 765 A); fine 
woods (765 B); wood, squared or planed 
with the axe, saw, planisher tool, or adze 
common woods (other than of conifers) not 
permeated, impregnated, or coated (ex 766 
A); fine woods (766 B); wood, sawn, not 
specified or included elsewhere: common 
wood, other than of conifers, not permeated, 
impregnated, or coated (ex 767 A); fine woods 
(767 B); wooden paving blocks, impregnated 
or not (768); wooden railway sleepers and 
other woods for putting under rails, not per- 
meated, impregnated, or coated (ex 769): 
coopers’ woods (770 A and B); 
“lisses,”’ laths, split vine props (771); stakes 
and posts worked but not impregnated, 
permeated, or coated (ex 772); drawn wood 
for blinds; hurdles, fences, etc. (775); solid or 
laminated panels, planks, or blocks of im- 
proved wood (densified, resinified, etc.) 
(785); lath work of wood or reed (known as 
“reinforced lattice’) (786); packing cases and 
light packings of wood (791); articles of wood 
for industry, not specified or included else- 
where; turners’ articles for the textile indus- 
try; small winding bobbins for sewing thread, 
of common wood (ex 794 A); tools (spatulas, 
boasters, mallets, handles for tools, etc.), 
with or without ironwork or metal accesso- 
ries (794 B); other articles with or without 
fittings or accessories (794 C); wheelwright’s 
work and handling equipment of wood, not 


saline 


antelope 


hoop wood, 


elsewhere specified or included, with or with 
out ironwork for metal accessories, assem. 
bled or not (shafts, hubs, wheel blanks, et . 
(795); wooden equipment for rur 
(rabbit hutches, hencoops, beehives, cages 
kennels, yokes, draught harness) with e 
without fittings and accessories of other m 
terials (797); 7 

Paper pulp, dry (containing 40 percent or 
less of water), of wood (not including chem. 
ical pulps made from bleached conifers, and 
intended for the manufacture of artificial 
fibers, admitted free under certain condi- 
tions) (ex 822 A); paper pulp, moist (cop. 
taining more than 40 percent of water) 
(823); 

Ramie (879); deviled material of artificial 
fibers, pure or mixed (886); manila, abacg 
and banana-tree fibers, in har] or tow, = 


C.) 
al economy 


waste or deviled material, pure or mixeg 
(890); sisal, agave, aloes, maguey, in har] or 
tow, aS waste or deviled materials, pure or 
mixed (891); jute and similar fibers (dah, 
paka, gouana, punga (892): 
typha as harl or tow, combed, as waste or 
deviled materials, pure or mixed (excluding 
typha in stalks) (893); coconut fibers in bulk 
or in bales (894); alfa or esparto grass, calen- 
dered, beaten, crushed, or combed (not jn- 
cluding alfa in leaves) (895); reed, calen- 
dered, beaten, crushed or combed (not in- 
cluding a'fa in stalks) (896); other fibrous 
plants (phormium tenax, etc.), not else- 
where specified or included, in stalks, leaves 
or bark, as harl or tow, as waste or deviled 
materials (897); 


rosella, etc.) 


Raw silk, presented in hanks, skeins, or 
otherwise (£99); silkworm gut (900); imita- 
tion cat gut of silk (901); 

Furnishing fabrics, Known as ‘“‘schumacks, 
kelims, Karammanie, djidjin, diarbekir” and 
similar products, single or reversible (1034); 

Plaits for the hat-making industry: of 
spun textile materials, pure or mixed with 
any proportion of straw, bark, etc., or of 
paper flat-thread (1152 B); of paper flat- 
thread, coated or not, pure or mixed with any 
proportion of straw, bark, reed etc. (1152 C). 
of rayon strips (artificial straw), artificial 
horsehair, plastic materials including thread 
corvered with rayon or plastic materials, pure 
or mixed in any proportion with other 
materials (1152 D); metal threads, whipped 
with any material, for the hat-making and 
fashion trade (1153) hat (1154); 
mechanical springs for collapsible hats, with 
or without parts of cardboard or stiffened 
cloth (1155); bands for hat trimming of 
leather or other materials (1156); indoor 
headgear made of fabric or other materials 
(1157); 


Slate 


Y 
I 


bodies 


worked (1181 A to C); prepared 
natural or artificial lithographic stones, with 
or without writing or drawing (1182); manu- 
factures of concrete or artificial stone, rein- 
forced or not (except tiles of 20 centimeter 
sides), not specified or included elsewhere 
(1185 B); manufactures of asphalt or manu- 
factures of similar products (petroleum tar, 
pitch, etc.), pure or mixed, not specified or 
included elsewhere (1192); 

Fireproof bricks and building materials: 
magnesian bricks containing magnesia (MgO) 
or dolomite (1202 C); other fireproof bricks 
(excluding aluminous, silico-aluminus, sill- 
ceous with a silico content greater than 85 
percent, and magnesian) (1202 D); other 
fireproof products (retorts, saggers, crucibles, 
muffles, nozzles, plugs, supports, cupels, 
tubes, sheathes, rods, etc.) : magnesian prod- 
ucts containing magnesia (MgO) or dolomite 
(1203 C); other fireproof products (excluding 
aluminus, silico-aluminus, siliceous with 4 
silico content greater than 85 percent (1203 
D); 

Silver and silver alloys: unworked, in 
lumps or ingots, granules, native silver, waste 
and scrap (1260 A); silver plated with gold 
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platinum, palladium, or rhodium: Gone, 
waste and scrap of manufactures (1261); 
silver, plated or cased; waste and scrap of 
manufactures (ex 1262); platinum and 
platinum alloys: unworked in lumps or in- 
gots, sponge, waste, and scrap of manufac- 
tures (1265 A); platinum-plated ware on base 
metals: waste and scrap of manufacture 
(ex 1266 A); on previous metals; waste 
and scrap of manufactures (ex 1266 B); pal- 
ladium and palladium alloys: crude in in- 
gots unworked in ingots, sponge, waste and 
scrap of manufactures (1267 A); osmium, 
rhodium, ruthenium, irridium and their al- 
loys: unworked in lumps or ingots, waste and 
scrap of manufactures (1268 A); goldsmiths’ 
ash (1269). 

Ferro-alloys: Ferro-manganese, contain- 
ing 2 percent or less of carbon (ex 1279 
A); ferro-aluminum; ferro-silico-aluminum; 
ferro-silico-mangano-aluminum (1279 B); 
silico-speigel and ferro-silico-manganese 
(1279 D); ferro-chromium and ferro-silico- 
chromium (1279 E); ferro-titanium and 
ferro-silico-titanium (ex 1279 F); ferro- 
boron; ferro-molybdenum,; ferro-tantalum; 
ferro-uranium; ferro vanadium and other 
ferro-alloys and ferro-silico-alloys, not speci- 
fied or included elsewhere (1279 G); 

Products of the first smelting of copper 
(matte) (1308); cupro-alloys (cupro-boron, 
cupro-vanadium, cupro-molybdenum, cupro- 
titanium, etc.) (1309); copper, unworked 
(1310 A to D); copper alloyed with 10 per- 
cent or more of zinc, unworked (1317 A 
and B); other copper alloys, unworked (1324 
A and B); magnesium or magnesium alloys, 
unworked (1359 A and B); glucinium (beryl- 
lium or glucinium alloys) (1365 A and B); 

Zinc, unworked (1366 A to C); zinc alloys, 
unworked (1371 A and B); 

Lead or lead alloys, unworked (1376 A 
and B); 

Tin or tin 
and B); 

Tantalum or tantalum alloys, unworked 
(1890 A); cadmium, unworked (1391 A); 
chromium and chromium alloys, unworked, 
waste and scrap of manufactures (1394 A); 
manganese or manganese alloys, unworked, 
waste and scrap of manufactures (1395 A); 
bismuth and bismuth alloys, unworked, 
waste and scrap of manufactures (1396 A); 
other metals and metal alloys, not specified 
or included elsewhere: titanium and tita- 
nium alloys: unworked, waste and scrap of 
manufactures (ex 1397 A); vanadium and 
vanadium alloys: unworked, waste and scrap 
of manufactures (ex 1397 B); others (gal- 
lium, germanium, indium, niobium, rhenium, 
scandium, thalium, thorium, tranium, 
yttrium, zirconium, etc.) or their alloys 
unworked, waste and scrap of manufactures 
(ex 1397 C); 

Hand pumps (1534 A and B); pumps for 
liquids, with mechanical ‘control (1535 A 
to C); motor pumps for liquids (1536 A 
to C); pressure regulators (1539 N); ven- 
tilators without motor, with or without block 
motion (1540 A and B); ventilators with 
motors (electric or other) (1541 A and B); 
draught-creating apparatus, ventilators, ac- 
celerators, air shafts, ventilator cowls 
(1542); parts of ventilators and draught- 
creating apparatus (1543 A and B); air or 
gas filters and parts thereof (1544); 

Hoists, lifts, lowering apparatus, skips and 
their components, electrically operated 
(1555 B); 

Apparatus for wine and cider making (1597 
AtoE); 

Cash registers, and similar apparatus with 
a totalization system (1664 A and B); sta- 
tistical machines with punched cards, of any 
system (1665 A to E); duplicators and similar 
apparatus (1666); machines for printing 
addresses, rotary or other (1667); machines 


alloys, unworked (1382 A 
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for stamping address plates, operated by 
hand, pedal, or electricity (1668) ; 

Mounted or complete bearings (1675); 
parts and components of bearings (1676 
A and B); 

Insulators, except insulators of steatite 
(ex 1721); 

Electrical equipment for railways and for 
other means of communication (1727 A and 
B); other electrical signaling equipment, not 
specified or included elsewhere (1728 A to 
D); parts and components of electrical sig- 
naling apparatus (1729); 

Electricity meters (1834); meters for gas 
and all gaseous fluids (1835); meters for 
water and all liquids (1836); binoculars and 
field glasses, mountings, and components, 
other than optical fittings (1870); magnify- 
ing glasses and thread-counters, with or 
without glass (1871); frames for spectacles, 
lorgnettes, pince-nez, monocles and eye- 
glasses, and frame parts (1872); spectacles, 
lorgnettes, pince-nez, monocles and eye- 
glasses, framed (1873 A to C); 

Natural coral, worked (1947); shell, worked 
(1948); mother-of-pearl, worked (1949); 
ivory, worked (1950). 

Although import licenses are no longer re- 
quired for the products listed above, import 
certificates stamped by the Customs Office 
through which the goods are imported are 
required. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 3, 1949.) 


French Kquatorial 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIsH PropucTs: Export DuTIES MODIFIED 


The export duties on fish products in 
French Equatorial Africa were modified by 
Order No. 2160 of July 23, 1949, published in 
the Journal Officiel de L’Afrique Equatoriale 
Francaise on August 1, 1949. The new rates 
are as follows, in percent ad valorem (former 
rates in parentheses) : 

Meats, fertilizer, and waste from the prepa- 
ration of fish, seals, whales, and other ceta- 
ceans, 2 (1); crude whalebones, 2 (1); oils 
and fatty substances (lard, greases), sper- 
maceti, extracted from fish, seal, whale, and 
other cetaceans, 3 (9); ambergris, 9 (9). 

The turn-over tax which formerly was 3 
percent ad valorem on the above items was 
changed to 4 percent. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
20, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


French Oversea 
ah : . 
l'erritories 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HELIUM: PROSPECTING AND EXPLOITATION 
RESERVED TO STATE 


Helium has been added to uranium, 
thorium, and glucinum ores, as well as their 
metals and compounds, the prospecting for 
and exploitation of which, in French Over- 
sea Territories (except the West Indies, 
Reunion, and French Guiana), have been re- 
served to the State, as ores useful for 
atmic-energy research and development, by 
a French interministerial order of June 29, 
1949, reprinted in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on October 22, 1949. 

These ores had been listed in the French 
decree No. 46-614 of April 5, 1946. 


COTTON FIBERS: STANDARDIZATION 
REGULATIONS REVISED 


The export and the import standardization 
regulations on cotton fibers in French Over- 
seas Territories have been revised by two 
French decrees of July 7, 1949, reprinted in 
the Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on August 1, 1949, 

These orders revise the standardization of 
the quality, packing, marking, inspection, 
control, sampling, and quality-testing of 
cotton fibers. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated November 25, 1949) 


The over-all economic situation in Greece 
during the month ended November 25, 1949, 
showed some improvement. Excellent 
weather conditions during the month aided 
winter grain seeding, development of pas- 
tures, and harvesting of late crops such as 
olives, potatoes, cotton, grapes, and citrus 
fruits. By late November, winter grain plant- 
ing equaled 85 percent of last year’s total of 
approximately 2,189,500 acres. The Greek 
Ministry of Agriculture predicts that the 
1948 total will be exceeded by 20 percent. 
The 1949 olive-oil crop is estimated by the 
Ministry at 172,500 metric tons, the second 
largest on record. Edible olives are esti- 
mated at 86,348 metric tons, the largest pro- 
duction on record. 

Currency in circulation continued to in- 
crease, rising to 1,551,000,000,000 drachmas 
on November 9 from 1,476,000,000,000 on 
October 15, and tightening of bank credit 
for nonessentials was predicted, in view of 
seasonal credits to agriculture and Christ- 
mas bonuses to all Greek workers. The 
Greek Government expressed satisfaction 
over results of drachma devaluation, reveal- 
ing that $5,500,000 in foreign exchange had 
been sold to the Bank of Greece from Sep- 
tember 22 to early November. 

The Currency Committee approved the 
1949-50 loan program of the Agricultural 
Bank for 880,000,000,000 drachmas (about 
$59,000,000) for short-term loans to farmers 
and cooperatives out of a requested total 
of 1,260,000,000,000 drachmas (about $84,- 
000,000). 

Legislation during the month included the 
enactment of a law providing for confiscation 
by Greece of German and Bulgarian prop- 
erty in Greece previously held under seques- 
tration as enemy property; passage of a law 
prolonging until June 30, 1952, suspension 
of servicing on Greece’s external debt; and 
passage of a law increasing the number of 
people affected by the extraordinary tax 
on the wealthy. Changes made in the ap- 
plication of the turn-over tax abolished the 
tax-free clause exempting industrial enter- 
prises with gross cash receipts of less than 
240,000,000 drachmas, (about $16,000) yearly 
from payment of the tax, and also reduced 
from 14 percent to 5 percent the rate levied 
on imported industrial machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The Federation of Greek Industries’ index 
of industrial production, which had declined 
sharply to 68 (1939=100) at the beginning of 
1949, rose steadily to 81 as of the end of 
September 1949, with encouraging increases 
in most basic industrial branches. Small 
rises in most foodstuffs industries were ap- 
parent during September, especially in mill- 
ing, although there were seasonal drops in 
beer brewing (205 to 160) and ice and refri- 
geration (250 to 180). 





The food price index showed 1.4 percent 
increase during October, the first increase in 
7 months. The clothing index rose 0.5 per- 
cent during the month—from 329.25 to 331.05 
(1939=1). 

Labor unrest has become increasingly ap- 
parent since the end of guerrilla warfare, not 
only industrial workers but also professional 
and Government employees seeking relief 
from the high cost of living. The Greek Gov- 
ernment has opposed labor’s request for a 
40-percent wage increase because it fears 
that further inflation would result. 

An air-route reallocation agreement was 
signed on November 11, effective November 
25, by TAE and HELLAS, Greece’s two main 
commercial air carriers. The purpose of this 
accord is to end over-capacity through route 
duplication that has obtained since inaugu- 
ration of HELLAS services early in 1948, and 
to divide routes so that TAE will be the main 
Greek internal air carrier and HELLAS the 
main Greek international air carrier. This 
accord is expected to ensure more economic 
operations and allow Greece’s air-transport 
industry to recover from its present finan- 
cially weak state. 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated December 1, 1949) 


Business in November was considerably 
better than in October, which some circles 
consider the poorest month in the past 2 
years. Retail sales approximated those of 
November 1948, but wholesalers’ stocks 
moved more slowly than normal, except for 
Christmas merchandise. Strong holiday 
buying is anticipated. Representative retail- 
ers predict that 1949 sales volume will be 
well under that of 1948. 

Coffee contract renegotiation was in the 
limelight during the last half of the month. 
At an open meeting of growers on November 
23 a committee was appointed to work with 
exporters and the Association of Agricultur- 
ists on the problem of voluntary renegotia- 
tion. Final conclusions had not been 
reached as of the date of preparation of this 
report. A proposal was brought before Con- 
gress to increase the coffee export tax to 15 
percent ad valorem, 10 percent for the Gov- 
ernment and 5 percent for a coffee institute 
to be organized by the producers, which fund 
would be used to finance growers 

A resolution of the Ministry of Economy 
of November 4, published officially on No- 
vember 18, placed imports of commercial 
printed material under the control of the 
Direction General of Commerce, Industry 
and Controls for 1 year and prohibited im- 
ports without prior authorization. The pur- 
pose is to protect the national printing 
industry. The resolution undertakes to 
guarantee the public fair prices and prompt 
delivery. Glass containers with permanent 
labels also are included in the resolution. 
November 30 was the final date for register- 
ing pending orders for merchandise affected 
by the resolution. 

Imports during the first 9 months of 1949 
were valued at $53,200,000 and exports, $40,- 
800,000. In the same period of 1948 impprts 
had a value of $52,800,000 and exports, $38,- 
800,000. 

Guatemalan foreign-exchange reserves on 
October 31 amounted to $39,600,000, com- 
pared with $48,200,000 on the same date in 
1948 and $41,600,000 on September 30, 1949. 

Late in November the Government an- 
nounced a budget surplus of $4,600,000 quet- 
zales (quetzal at par with dollar), for the 
fiscal year 1948-49. 
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Standards for Small Tools, 
India 


Draft standards for small tools have 
been prepared by the Indian Standards 
Institution, Old Secretariat, Delhi. The 
standards are open for public comment, 
before final adoption, until January 18 
1950. The current estimated capacity 
for production of small tools in India 
is about 700,000 pieces annually, but 
actual production is 300,000 to 400,000 
pies es a vear. 











A new labor dispute involving an Ameri- 
can-owned utility company arose with a 
series of demands by the employee's syndi- 
cate. Conciliation proceedings under Gov- 
ernment auspices failed, and the Union filed 
the required notice of intent to strike 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS ESTABLISHED OVER 
PRINTED MATTER 


Government control over the importation 
of most printed and lithographed paper prod- 
ucts for a period of 1 year was established 
by a resolution of the Guatemalan Ministry 
of Economy and Labor published November 
18, 1949. With the objective of protecting 
the domestic printing industry, the resolu 
tion provides the Directorate General 
Commerce, Industry and Controls with au- 
thority to prohibit or restrict the importa- 
tion of any } t 
vided that the national industry is capable 
of supplying the market for them and giving 
the consumer quality merchandise at prices 
Similar to those of the imported pri ducts 
and of complying punctually with specified 
delivery terms 

The prohibitions or restrictions will be 


yroducts in specified lists, pro- 


imposed on specific items by subsequent regu- 
lations, to be issued only after hearing the 
opinion of a committee representing workers 
and management of the printing industry 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Associa- 
tion of Industrialists The representatives 
of the printing industry must guarantee that 


the conditions specified above actually exist 


All products the scarcity of which in the 
domestic market is noticeable, or which are 
selling at high prices in relation to thei 
quality, may be freed from restriction yr 
prohibitions 

Catalogs and price lists of foreign firms 
domiciled outside the country, and all leaf- 
lets or pamphlets containing instruction 
of a technical or scientific character referrin 
to a specified product or machinery shall be 


free from all control 


leeland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT WITH Pay- 
MENTS PROVISIONS CONCLUDED WITH 
FRANCE 
An agreement regulating the exchange of 

merchandise between France and Iceland 

during the period from the date of signature 
to September 30, 1950, was signed at Paris 
on October 5, 1949, states a report of Novem- 
ber 8 from the United States Legation at 

Reykjavik. Total trade covered by the agree- 

ment is expected to amount to approximately 

20,000,000 Icelandic crowns (about $1,873,- 

000) in both directions 


Icelandic exports to France under the 
agreement will consist of fish products, in- 
cluding 4,500 metric tons of frozen fish 
(filets) and 15,000 barrels of cod roe. French 
exports to Iceland are to consist of a variety 
of articles, including fruit, canned goods, 
wines and spirits, chemicals and pharmacey. 
ticals, perfumes and related products, rol] 
film, raw and exposed motion-picture films 
pneumatic tires, veneer, plywood, manufac. 
tures of textiles, glass, metals, machines, 
automotive products, and others 

Payments for the listed imports from Ice. 
land into France will be made in franes, to 
a special account of the National Bank of 
Iceland at the Bank of France, and this 
account will be drawn against for payments 
to French exporters for goods shipped to Ice. 
land under the agreement, as provided in 
the Franco-Icelandic arrangement of June 
15, 1946 

In the event that the Icelandic account at 
the Bank of France is less than franc re. 
quirements, the Bank of Iceland may pur- 
chase up to a maximum of 75,000,000 frances 
with Icelandic crowns or other agreed cur. 
rency. The rate of exchange between the 
franc and the Icelandic crown will be deter- 
mined from the rates of the pound sterling at 
Paris and Reykjavik. The agreement pro- 
vides for adjustments in balances in the 
event of modifications of the exchange rate 


of the pound 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IRON AND STEEL To BE IMPORTED 


The Indian Ministry of 


nounced its intention of alloy 


has an- 
the im- 





from any 


urce The current basic regulations do not 
allow the importation of this commodity 
from hard-currency areas (including the 
United States), but because of the short- 
supply situation a relaxation' of this policy 
will be made to allow competitive quotations 
from all sources 


TARIFF VALUE ON EXPORTED PEPPER 


Pepper exported from India will be assessed 
with a tariff value of 200 rupees per hundred- 
weight (112 pound making the actual duty 
collected 60 rupees per hundredweight. The 
announcement of the levyin 30 percent 
export duty on pepper w published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 12 


ALLOWED ON MANGANESE 


EXPORTS 


TOLERANCE 


The Governme! of India has, as an ex- 
perimental concession, decided to grant a 
free allowance of 1 percent on the weight of 
the manganese ore exported from India, to 
cover shortages in out-turn weights and 
moisture content According to the public 
notice of October 28. 1949. this concession 1s 


to remain in effect until the end of April 
1950, at which time a decision will be made 
whether to con ‘ffect or cancel 

The allowance will not mean any reduction 
in the appraisement value of the consign- 
ments on an ad valorem basis but will have 
the effect of permitting an extra quantity 
equal to the allowance on the contracted 


weight to be loaded for shipment Thus, on 


a contracted order for 100 tons of ore, the 
shipper will be allowed to load 101 tons, the 
extra ton being the allowance to offset any 


shortage in weight at the receiving point on 
of mois- 


account of out-turn weight and lo 


ture content 
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Indonesia 


Econom ic Conditions 
EXPORT TRADE 


Visible exports from Indonesia during Sep- 
tember 1949 amounted to 623,973 metric tons, 
valued at 124,613,000 guilders (US$47,353,000) . 
This represents a decrease of 12 percent by 
value from record August exports of 759,438 
metric tons, valued at 141,347,000 guilders 
(US$53,712,000). 

The volume of exports for a few major 
items during September, in tons (August 
figures in parentheses) was as _ follows: 
Petroleum, 508,177 (579,413); rubber, 41,909 
(48,056) ; copra, 23,109 (25,234); sugar, 12,122 
(745); palm oil, 7,758 (17,336); tin concen- 
trates, 3,376 (3,817); and tea, 2,057 (2,083). 

Petroleum continued to be the leading 
export, accounting for 29.5 percent by value 
of total September exports, followed by rub- 
ber, 26.7 percent; tin concentrates, 10.8 per- 
cent; copra, 7.5 percent; and palm oil, 5.6 
percent. Details are shown in the following 
table: 


Indonesia: Exports, September 1949 


I r T 1? ( inh) 
lilde 
otal 62 124, 61 
Rubbe 1 a0u 2s 
Copra 23. 109 ) 370 
Palm ¢ 758 7 (IN 
Sugar 12,122 1,708 
lea 2, 1 DOU 
Tot 6S 1 7 
Rattan I ] 4 
Petroleum is. ] { i 
lin « ‘ 13, 4 
All s l <4 


Exports from Indonesia to the Netherlands 
during September 1949 amounted to 48,567 
tons valued at 35,147,000 guilders (US$13,- 
356,000), representing 28.2 percent by value 
of the total. The United States share was 
12,402 tons valued at 18,196,000 guilders 
(US$6,914,000), equal to 14.6 percent. Singa- 
pore accounted to 26.4 percent of the total 
value; other Far Eastern countries, 7.6 per- 
cent; other European countries, 9.4 percent; 
and all other countries, 13.8 percent. 

Tin was the principal commodity shipped 
to the United States, comprising 61.5 per- 
cent by value of all exports to this country 
followed by rubber, 26.5 percent, and black 
pepper, 3.5 percent. The recorded volume 
and value of these major exports to the 
United States were as follows: Rubber, 4,980 
tons (4,824,000 guilders); tin concentrates, 
2,804 tons (11,194,000 guilders); and pepper, 
161 tons (640,000 guilders). 

The cumulative total of all exports from 
January to September in 1949 amounted to 
5,447,824 metric tons valued at 1,028,546,000 
guilders (US$390,848,000), an increase of 42 
percent by weight and 36 percent by value 
over exports for January—September 1948, 
amounting to 3,842,338 tons valued at 754,- 
253,000 guilders (US$286,616,000) 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN ON SHIPMENTS TO 
IRAQ No LONGER REQUIRED 
According to information recently received 
from the Iraqi Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
certificates of value and origin of goods des- 


December 26. 1949 





Indonesian Pure Food and 
Drug Laws 


The U. S. Consulate General at Ba- 
tavia reports that the Indonesian De- 
partment of Health permits the import 
into Indonesia of foods and drugs with- 
out special labeling, marking, or pack- 
ing. Commodities of this nature which 
satisfy the requirements of the United 
States Pure Food and Drug Act may be 
imported without a change in labels or 
additional special markings for the 
Indonesian market. However,  Indo- 
nesian importers are required to obtain 
authorization from the Department of 
Health at Batavia for the import of 
narcotics and anesthetics. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Far 
Eastern Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 











tined for Iraq are no longer required from 
countries other than those in the Mediter- 
ranean basin. [For previous announcement 
see February 14 and March 7, 1949, issues of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THE 
NETHERLANDS 


A new trade agreement between the Re- 
public of Ireland and the Netherlands was 
signed in Dublin on November 25, 1949. 
The new accord is designed to replace the 
agreement concluded at The Hague on Sep- 
tember 8, 1948, and which expired on June 
30, 1949. 

The new agreement insures a continuing 
market for Irish cattle and provides in- 
creased export opportunities for Irish manu- 
facturers. The Netherlands Government 
agreed to grant import and currency licenses 
for Irish industrial goods to a total value of 
£500,000 f. o. b. for the 12-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1950. In return, the Irish Gov- 
ernment will continue to provide all reason- 
able facilities for Netherlands imports into 
Ireland. 

As in the previous agreement, provision 
was made for the export from Ireland to the 
Netherlands of livestock and certain raw ma- 
terials free of quota restrictions. The Irish 
Government agreed to export 18,000 head 
of cattle to the Netherlands before January 
1, 1950. In return, superphosphates to the 
extent of 40,000 metric tons will be supplied 
by the Netherlands before March 31, 1950. 

Quotas were established for Irish goods to 
be imported into the Netherlands. For cer- 
tain of these items, licenses will be limited 
to a minimum value of £500, but for the 
major part of them the amount is £100. The 
list of goods and quotas are as follows 

Hand-woven tweeds, £20,000; woolen and 
worsted piece goods and traveling rugs, 
£60,000; wool felt for women's and men’s 
hats, £40,000; cotton piece goods, £20,000; 
ropes and cordages, £17,000; woolen outer- 
wear, woolen socks, and Knitted and cro- 
cheted gloves, £18,000; shirts and pajamas, 
£15,000, other textiles, £22,000; woolen carpet 
yarns and woolen hand-kKnitting yarns, 
£16,000; jute yarns, £35,000; footwear of all 
types, £20,000; paper and cloth abrasives, 
£20,000; plaster board and gypsum, £13,000; 
glass containers, £40,000; and miscellaneous 
commodities, £106,000 (limited to £5,000 an 
item) 


In addition to the foregoing items, Irish 
exports to the Netherlands during the term 
of the agreement will include substantial 
quantities of raw wool, barytes, scrap metal, 
undressed rabbit skins, ox and cow hair, and 
pitprops. 

The new agreement may redress to some 
extent the present Irish adverse balance of 
visible trade with the Netherlands. Imports 
from the Netherlands in the first 9 months of 
1949 were valued at £2,550,076 and exports at 
£831,121, against £1,638,439 and £895,544, re- 
spectively, in the first 9 months of 1948. 


Israel 
Exchange and Finance 


ISRAEL BANKING STATISTICS 


Total resources of reporting banks in 
Israel, as of August 31, 1949, amounted to 
I£129,198,000, according to a recent report 
from the American Embassy at Tel-Aviv. 
This amount is almost equal to the total 
balances of all reporting banks in Palestine 
in November 1947, which, according to sta- 
tistics of the Mandatory Government, 
amounted to P£130,147,550. 

Statistics published recently by the Gov- 
ernment of Israel indicate that banks which 
carried on business during November 1947, 
in the area now in Israel accounted for 
P£95,164,000 or 73 percent of the total of all 
Palestinian banks at that time. This figure 
remained relatively stable until the spring 
of 1948 and declined to 1£87,932,787 in June, 
1948. Thereafter, the figures increased, espe- 
cially since May 1949, owing to the resump- 
tion of foreign trade which had declined 
during the months of conflict. 

A decisive change has been effected in the 
relation of the Israel banks’ total assets to 
their foreign holdings. Balances with banks 
outside the area which is now Israel (includ- 
ing those in the principal offices of foreign 
banks operating in the area) as of November 
1947 constituted more than 20 percent of 
the total assets, and British securities 
amounted to an additional 16 percent. On 
August 31, 1949, the share of foreign accounts 
had declined to only 13 percent, and foreign 
securities did not amount to more than 0.3 
percent of total assets. 

Total deposits of these banks rose from 
P£61,440,442, as of November 30, 1947, to 
I£87,569,378 on August 31, 1949. The in- 
crease is attributed almost exclusively to 
rising demand deposits which constituted 93 
percent of all deposits. 

The ratio of total credit outstanding to 
total deposits of banks in Israel was 57.8 
percent on August 31, 1949, as compared with 
48.1 percent for all reporting banks in Pal- 
estine as of November 30, 1947. 

Banks located in area now in Israel had, 
on November 30, 1947, confirmed letters of 
credit amounting to P£12,955,180. This 
amount declined to 1£6,803,373 in June 1948; 
thereafter, as a result of increasing import 
activities, letters of credit opened in Israel 
banks increased rapidly, totaling I1£14,196,774 
on August 31, 1949. 

|Nore: Prior to devaluation on September 
18, 1949, the Israel pound, for most trans- 
actions, was exchanged at $3.02; following 
devaluation, the Israel pound has been 
exchanged at $2.80.] 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGED AND TRADE CONTROLS RELAXED 


The Japanese Diet on November 30, 1949, 
enacted the Foreign Exchange and Trade 
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Control Law, which, together with imple- 
menting regulations by the Japanese Cabinet 
and appropriate Ministries, constitutes a 
major step in placing Japan’s trade on a 
normal commercial basis. 

Effective December 1, 1949, Japanese ex- 
porters need take only the following steps 
in concluding export contracts, except in 
those cases where the transaction involves 
certain goods as indicated below, where 
other than standard payment terms are used, 
or where the transaction involves a compen- 
sation by related imports: 

1. Negotiate directly with foreign pur- 
chasers on all terms of contracts, including 
price. The contract does not require ap- 
proval or licensing by either the Japanese 
Government or SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers), and may include 
terms satisfactory to buyer and _ “seller. 
Prices are negotiated on the basis of the com- 
mercial exchange rate of 360 yen to1 U.S 
dollar.) 

2. Arrange for payment in foreign exchange 
through a commercial bank authorized to 
handle foreign exchange. 

3. Execute Japanese Customs Service Er- 
port Declaration. 

Under the new procedure authorized 
foreign-exchange banks in Japan will en- 
dorse the customs declaration form on be- 
half of the Japanese Government to permit 
clearance of shipments and will handle col- 
lection of foreign exchange on behalf of the 
exporter and make equivalent yen payment 
United States importers will continue t 
make payment for imports from Japan by the 
establishment of an irrevocable letter of 
credit payable at sight. Special payment 
terms may be made, subject to approval by 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board estab- 
lished under authority of the Foreign Ex- 
change and Foreign Trade Law. Foreign ex- 
change accruing from exports will continue 
to be credited to one of SCAP’s commercial 
accounts, except that from 3 to 10 percent 
of such foreign exchange (the percentage 
varies depending on the goods involved), may 
be credited to the exporter for certain uses 
(see October 3, 1949, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY—Foreign Exchange Reten- 
tion Plan and Purchase of Foreign Exchange 
Credits). 

The new procedure, by eliminating the re- 
quirement of prior contract approval and 
licensing, is expected to streamline export 
transactions considerably. The Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and Indus- 
try and SCAP will now only post-audit trans- 
actions to check for conformance with au- 
thorized trade and exchange procedures 

Licensing by the Japanese Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry and valida- 
tion by SCAP is required only for export con- 
tracts: (1) Involving shipment of certain 
goods as designated by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment; (2) in which arrangements are 
provided for payment of exports by compen- 
sating imports; (3) involving special pay- 
ment terms. Applications for licenses may 
be made to the Ministry either by the ex- 
porter or by the bank acting on behalf of 
the exporter. 

Other salient features of the Foreign Ex- 
change and Foreign Trade Law, and imple- 
menting Cabinet Orders, and regulations of 
the Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry, the Ministry of Finance and, the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board are: 

1. Japanese exporters are required to ex- 
ercise due respect for the laws and regula- 
tions prohibiting unfair competition in the 
country of destination, with penalties pro- 
vided for violation of laws which may be 
enacted by the Japanese Government to safe- 
guard against such practices. 

2. Establishment of a Council at the Cab- 
inet level to budget foreign exchange. 
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3. The Foreign Exchange Control Board is 
given broad powers to manage the foreign 
exchange account to assure the most eco- 
nomic use of foreign exchange. (SCAP, 
however, still retains the responsibility for 
supervision and control of foreign exchange.) 

4. Provision for the maintenance of a 
unitary basic exchange rate and orderly cross 
rates. The basic rate of 360 yen to 1 United 
States dollar established April 25, 1949, con- 
tinues in effect. Currently, the only cross 
rate is for the pound sterling established at 
1,008 yen to the pound. Rates for the pur- 
chase and sale of dollars and pounds sterling 
by the Foreign Exchange Control Board and 
foreign-exchange banks and “money 
changers” are established as follows 

(a) Foreign-Exchange Control Board 
The buying and selling rates for the United 
States dollar are set at 359.65 yen and 360.35 
yen, respectively; for the pound sterling the 
rates are 1,007.02 yen buying and 1,008.98 
selling. 

(b) Foreign-exchange banks and “money 
changers.”—For the United States dollar the 
rate is 358.45 yen buying and 361.55 yen sell- 
ing; for the pound sterling, 1,003.66 yen 
buying and 1,012.34 yen selling 

5. Provisions for appeal and court review 
of actions by government agencies and pen- 
alties for violations of the laws and 
regulations 

The basic Foreign Exchange and Foreign 
Trade Law will be further implemented in 
the near future to provide for the handling 
of imports on a private basis. It is expected, 
however, that licensing will continue to be 
required and that imports will be restricted 
to essential commodities, principally food 
and raw materials required for industrial 
production 


Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 
THIRD-QUARTER REVIEW, 1949 


The economic situation in Lebanon dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1949 showed little 
change from the preceding quarter, and com- 
mercial activity remained at a low level, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Legation at Beirut Lack of export outlets 
continued to restrict general purchasing 
power. Industrial operations tended t 
slacken. The prevailing dullness in trade 
was relieved somewhat by seasonal activity 
but there was considerable uncertainty ove! 
the potential effect of sterling devaluation, 
the full impact of which had not yet become 
apparent during the period under review 
Tourist traffic was considerably below average 
Prices tended slightly lower. Credit re- 
mained tight. Budget estimates for the 
forthcoming year are smaller. Note circu- 
lation continued to decline. Lebanese cur- 
rency quotations were steady following 
sterling devaluation 


AGRICULTURE 


Most crop yields are estimated to be smaller 
than in 1948. Latest forecasts indicate a 
decline of about 25 percent in the wheat crop, 
owing largely to unfavorable weather, and 
a decrease of about 20 percent in the barley 
crop; other grain crops also are expected to 
be smaller. However, appreciably larger 
yields than in 1948 are anticipated for 
deciduous fruits 

Despite bumper crops of vegetables and 
relatively favorable yields of fruits, farm 
income continued sharply restricted owing 
to lack of export markets. This decline in 
income is attributed partly to the boycott of 
Israel, which normally would consume a sub- 
stantial proportion of Lebanese exports, as 


well as to the high costs of local products 
which affect their competitive position in 
world markets. 

INDUSTRY 


Industries operations during the quarter 
were affected by increased competition from 
imported products. Marginal producing fac. 
tories were particularly hard hit, and in order 
to avoid further increases in unemployment 
the Government took steps to relieve the 
situation by implementing its protective. 
tariff policy. Increased duties were imposed 
on soap, doors and windows, and furniture, 
or parts of cast iron or steel, and oxidateq 
or boiled linseed oil 

The rise in unemployment among indus- 
trial plants was offset to some extent by con. 
struction work at the new Beirut Interna. 
tional Airport (Khalde project) and improve- 
ments at Kleiat (Tripoli) Airport, the latter 
work being completed during the quarter 
The prospects for additional employment 
were enhanced by the award of an equip- 
ment contract for the new seirut airport, 
scheduled (beginning December 12. 1949), 
adjudication of bids for the supply of equip- 
ment for an automatic telephone system for 
Beirut, and anticipated early re umption of 
construction activity by Tapline 


DoMESTIC TRADE 


The dullness in domestic trade, which has 
prevailed throughout t 


1e past year, Was re. 
lieved somewhat by a seasonal fall upswing 
and resumption of more nearly normal trade 


relations with Syria rhe latter was facili- 
tated by the conclusion of an economic 
agreement early in July Inventories, how- 
ever, continued large, and although some 


price reductions were made on stocks pur- 
chased at high premium foreign-exchange 
rates, the turn-over showed only slight im- 
provement. This slow turn-over also was at- 
tributed partly to the failure of the tourist 


season, when trade normally becomes more 


active 

The credit situation remained tight, as 
the Banque de Syrie et du Liban followed 
a policy of restricting the number of bills 


discounted Normally, Lebanese merchants 

discount their bills with private bankers 

who in turn rediscount them with the bank 

During the quarter under review a very sub- 

stantial proportion of the bills submitted to 

the bank for rediscount were rejected 
PRICES 


The general price trend during the quarter 
was downward. According to data prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistics, the wholesale 
price index in September was 521 in contrast 
to 588 in July. This decline was only partly 
reflected in retail prices, the cost-of-living 
ndex in September being 433 as compared 
with 445 in July The drop in the cost-of- 
living index was contributed entirely by items 
f f , 


of food, chiefly bread cereals 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade turn-over during the 
quarter was estimated to have remained at 
a low level, although some improvement was 
reported in trade with Syria 

During the first 6 months of 1949 (latest 
data available) Syro-Lebanese imports were 
larger than in the comparable period of 1948, 
the respective figures being L£281,284,130 and 
L£240,056,000 (Lebanese pounds); the respec- 
tive figures for exports were L£6,932,992 and 
L£3 632,000 

Trade between the United States and 
Lebanon showed varied trends According 
to United States statistics, exports (includ- 
ing reexports) from this country to Lebanon 
during the first 9 months of 1949 increased 
to $30,429,373 from $18,811,976 in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, whereas imports 
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into the United States from Lebanon de- 
clined to $1,352,297 from $4,678,671. 

Certain official steps were taken during the 
quarter to facilitate foreign trade. These 
included the normalizing (in August) of the 
tariff applicable to goods originating in 
Western Germany, and the cancelation of 
the requirement that exporters turn over 
to the Government 10 percent of foreign- 
exchange earnings at the official rate. 


FINANCE 


The Lebanese budget estimates for the 
calendar year 1950, as prepared by the Min- 
ister of Finance, amount to L£77,500,000 
as compared with L£79,000,000 for 1949. The 
principal changes include increases in ap- 
propriations for the Ministries of Justice 
(L£482,663 more), Education (L£999,710 
more), and Agriculture (L£1,006,685 more), 
and decrease in the allocations for the Minis- 
tries of Public Works (L£925,202 less) and 
National Defense (L£3,533,567 less); a de- 
crease of L£521,268 is also indicated in the 
emergency fund. 

Note circulation during the quarter re- 
mained at L£164,000,000, a low for the year; 
this contrasts with a high of L£184,000,000 
in January. In accordance with the new 
Lebanese monetary law, the Treasury began 
buying gold for cover of the currency, accord- 
ing to official sources, the gold cover at the 
end of September stood at approximately 20 
percent of the notes in circulation, with gold 
purchases reported to be continuing. 

Devaluation of sterling and other curren- 
cies at the end of the quarter resulted in a 
temporary standstill in commercial and 
financial transactions until the Government 
announced that there would be no change in 
the value of the Lebanese pound. The aver- 
age open market buying and selling rates of 
the Lebanese pound were 3.06 and 3.10 pounds 
to the dollar in September, as compared with 
3.01 and 3.05, respectively, in June, and a 
high of 3.60 and 3.64, respectively, in Janu- 
arv. The British gold sovereign, which had 
dropped to 38 Lebanese pounds at the end 
of June, rose to 40 Lebanese pounds at the 
end of September. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MEDICINAL CHEMICALS: IMPORTA- 
TION, MANUFACTURE, AND DELIVERY PRO- 
HIBITED 


The importation, manufacture, and de- 
livery of the following medicinal chemicals 
are prohibited in Madagascar, by an order of 
October 20, 1949, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on October 29: 

Dimethylacetyldihydrothebaine and salts; 
B-hydroxy-V-diphenylethylamine and salts; 
dimethylamino - diphenyl - heptanone and 
salts. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REMOVED FROM CERTAIN 
Drucs: GREATLY REDUCED ON CERTAIN 
RESINS AND PAPER 


Certain drugs have been exempted from 
import duty in Mexico, and the import duty 
has been reduced on certain resins and paper, 
by a decree dated October 18, and effective 3 
days after publication in the Diario Oficial 
of November 18, 1949, reports an airgram of 
November 21, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City. 
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New Brochure Reviews Trade Conditions Throughout World 


A comprehensive review of postwar foreign trade of the United States and 
other leading trading countries of the world is contained in a book just issued 
by the Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Entitled “World Trade Developments in 1948,” the publication contains 
reprints of 17 feature articles that have appeared in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY during 1949. Where necessary because of changed conditions since 
the material was first published, articles have been revised and supplemented 


Graphs, charts, and tables giving statistical information on world trade of 
the various countries covered by the articles are contained in the publication, 
as well as numerous photographic illustrations of trade scenes from around 


Included are articles on over-all world trade, trade of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of South Africa, and Canada, and on coun- 
tries in Europe, the Near East, Southern Asia, and the Far East. 

Copies of “World Trade Developments in 1948” are available at 70 cents 
each from U.S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, and from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. 5S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








The resin and paper classifications on 
which the import duty was reduced, with 
the new duty rate in pesos per gross kilogram 
unless otherwise indicated (old rate in 
parentheses), are the following: 

Fraction 2.42.26, Synthetic resins derived 
from the fenic acid, not pigmented nor con- 
taining coloring matter derived from coal tar, 
0.05 plus 3 percent (0.10 plus 20 percent); 
7.53.03 Paper for stamping china or wood, 
0.20 per legal kilogram plus 5 percent (0.20 
plus 35 percent). The italicized wording of 
fraction 2.42.26 is new wording added to this 
item. Synthetic resins derived from fenic 
acid, which are pigmented or which contain 
coloring matter derived from coal tar are 
now dutiabie under fraction 2.42.23 “Natural 
or synthetic resins, not specified” at 0.05 peso 
per legal kilogram plus 10 percent. 

The drug items which have been placed on 
the duty-free list are as follows: Fraction 
6.02.10, Atabrine, plasmoquine, and tota- 
quine; 6.02.11, Quinine and its salts; and 
6.31.60, Drugs and pharmaceutical specialties 
in any form, prepared with a basis of quinine 
and its salts, or of atabrine, plasmoquine, or 
totaquine, without the addition of any for- 
eign substances other than dissolvents or 
excipients, used in their manufacture. 

The ad valorem part of the import duty is 
assessed on fixed official valuations or on the 
invoice price, whichever is higher. 

[These official valuations may be obtained 
upon request from the American Republics 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce.] 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFTS VALUED AT MorRE THAN 1,000 Crowns 
Not ADMITTED; Goops PAID FoR WITH 
TRAVELER’S CHECKS AND AUTOMOBILES 
RESTRICTED 


Import licenses will not be issued in Nor- 
way, as a rule, for gift shipments valued at 
more than 1,000 crowns ($140), under new 
regulations governing the issuance of import 
licenses for gifts, for goods paid for with 
traveler’s checks, and for automobiles. 
These regulations, which were designed to 


terminate violations of Norwegian foreign- 
exchange control, were issued on September 
1, 1949, by the Directorate for Export and 
Import Control of the Norwegian Ministry 
of Commerce, according to a report of Octo- 
ber 6, 1949, from the United States Embassy 
at Oslo. A summary of these regulations 
follows: 
GIFTS 


1. Import licenses are not required for gifts 
valued at 100 crowns (1 crown=§$0.14) or 
less; 

2. Importation of gifts valued at more than 
1,000 crowns is, as a rule, not permitted; 

3. In handling applications for licenses for 
gifts within the above limits of value, the 
following instructions are to be observed: 

The applicant in Norway must prove by 
producing correspondence, or a gift declara- 
tion, that the goods are a gift for which no 
payment of any kind will result either in 
currency outlay or in reduced currency earn- 
ings. Licenses will not be granted for goods 
when there is reason to believe that they 
will be paid for, e. g., in the form of a stay 
in Norway as a tourist or in the form of a 
business trip for the benefit of the donor or 
someone else. 

Import licenses for gifts will not be issued 
for goods suitable for sale. This ruling has 
been adopted partly out of consideration for 
regular importers or, if the would-be recipi- 
ent is engaged in trade, for competing firms 
which do not obtain licenses for similar 
goods. 

Import licenses for gifts from the same 
donor to the same recipient or other re- 
cipients in the same family will not be 
granted at short intervals. 


COMMODITIES PAID FOR WITH TRAVELER’S 
CHECKS 


As a rule, import licenses are not granted 
for commodities purchased abroad with 
traveler’s checks. If the value of the goods 
exceeds 10 crowns but not 200 crowns, they 
may be imported without a license when it 
is evident that the goods are intended for 
the private use of the traveler or his family 
and cannot be regarded as commercial goods. 


AUTOMOBILES 


The importation of automobiles on “B” 
licenses is not permitted, inasmuch as their 
value exceeds 1,000 crowns. 


(Continued on p. 35) 





NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office a 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW REFUELING SYSTEM, 
CEYLON 


Ratmalana Airport, Colombo, Ceylon, is to 
be equipped with a modern aircraft refuel- 
ing device known as the Hydrant Refueling 
System. It consists of a bulk storage depot 
at the airport and a pipe line of about 1,500 
feet to which hydrants are attached at suit- 
able intervals for serving gasoline to air- 
craft. A special hose attached at the hy- 
drants delivers, filters, and measures the 
gasoline to the aircraft. 

This system is said to be quicker and 
safer than the tank motor trucks which it 
replaces. The new system is a wartime de- 
velopment of a United States oil company. 
Installations have been made in the United 
States, Newfoundland, Wake Island, Canton 
Island, and Midway Island. Proposals to 
introduce this system at other airports in 
Southeast Asia, India, Burma, and Pakistan 
are reported by the local press. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K.’s MoToR 
INDUSTRY 


The United Kingdom’s motor industry, 
which was able to increase exports of motor 
vehicles to hard-currency countries as a re- 
sult of devaluation, may have to increase 
prices in 1950, owing to the higher cost of 
imported materials, according to local press 
reports. 

The full effects of the trend will not be 
felt until present stocks are exhausted and 
contracts renewed. The extent of the in- 
creases also will be governed to a considerable 
degree by the volume of business in replace- 
ments and spare parts. 

Substantial increases reportedly are indi- 
cated in prices of electrical equipment, bat- 
teries, bearings, and, probably, tires, which 
contain important quantities of mate¢rials 
from hard-currency areas. 


Chemicals 


POTASH PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Société Kali Sainte-Thérése, the largest 
private potash company in France, had a rec- 
ord output of 1,039,515 metric tons in 1948, 
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according to the firm’s annual report appear- 
ing in the foreign press. Progress continued 
in the first half of 1949, output being 659,025 
tons. Productive capacity is fully utilized 
and it is planned to increase it still further. 


EXPORTS OF FERTILIZER PRODUCTs, 
ARGENTINA 


Exports of tankage (guano) from Argen- 
tina in October 1949 totaled 4,132 metric 
tons; Europe was the principal destination. 
Exports of dried blood were 634 tons. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN INDUS- 
TRIAL CHEMICALS, AUSTRALIA 


Australian production of several industrial 
chemicals dropped sharply in July 1949 from 
that in June, reflecting labor difficulties and 
a coal shortage, states the foreign press. 
Output of sulfuric acid in July was 29,500 
long tons as compared with 51,900 long tons 
in June; superphosphate production was 
72,000 tons in July and 132,100 tons in June. 

Plans to increase Australian production of 
sulfuric acid are expected to result in con- 
siderable expansion of the works of the Sul- 
phide Corporation, New South Wales, says a 
foreign chemical publication. Technicians 
from the United Kingdom have been con- 
sulted on the project, it is stated. 


MorE USE OF ORGANIC MATERIALS FOR 
FERTILIZER, BRAZIL 


A growing tendency to utilize more fully 
domestically produced organic materials for 
fertilizer has been apparent in Brazil. Cot- 
tonseed hulls are being used more exten- 
Sively as a soil additive in coffee plantings. 
However, some materials, such as blood meal 
and other packing-house products, are in 
such demand for feeding purposes that very 
little is available for fertilizer. 


OUTPUT OF CANADIAN TAR-DISTILLATION 
INDUSTRY 


Production by the Canadian tar-distilla- 
tion industry in 1948 was valued at $8,077,- 
247—27 percent more than in 1947, reports 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Output 
of creosote oils totaled 11,044,350 imperial 
gallons ($2,678,993); of refined tars, 2,443,- 
660 gallons ($416,869); and of pitch, 87,615 
tons ($2,511,114). Eleven plants were in op- 
eration, five of which were in Ontario 


PURCHASE OF RIGHTS TO PHOSPHATE DE- 
POSITS ON CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


The agreement between Australia and 
New Zealand covering the rights to the phos- 
phate deposits on Christmas Island in the 
Indian Ocean has passed the Australian 
House of Representatives, states a foreign 
chemical publication. The purchase price 
is reported as £2,750,000. 


IMPORTS OF PYRITES, DENMARK 


Denmark’s net imports of pyrites in the 
first half of 1949 totaled 81,240 metric tons, 
according to the Danish Statistical Depart- 
ment. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLY SITUATION, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Requirements for fertilizers in the three 
Western Zones of Germany have been de- 
termined on a trizonal basis. Based on cur. 
rent rates of production, the need for nitro. 
gen will be met, possibly with a small sur- 
plus. Production of phosphatic fertilizers jg 
expected to fulfill 97 percent of requirements, 
About 105,0C0 metric tons of potash will be 
available for export within the 12-month 
period (1949-50). Improvements in mining 
installations have resulted in increased pro- 
duction of this material 


PRODUCTION OF SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOs- 
PHATE, GERMANY 


Chemische Werke Albert, Wiesbaden Bie- 
brich, Germany, has resumed production of 
sodium tripolyphosphate, states a foreign 
chemical journal 


IMPORTS, IRAQ 


Iraq’s imports of chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products in the first quarter of 1949 
were valued at ID199,663. (1 Iraqi dinar 
$2.80, U. S. currency, par value.) 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Ireland's imports of fertilizers in the first 
9 months of 1949 increased by £705,910 in 
value over those in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Totals were £1,897,278 and £1,191,- 
368, respectively 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIMESTONE WASTES, 
IRELAND 


Thirty mud-spreading machines are being 
used in Ireland to distribute limestone 
wastes which have been chemically treated 
after the pure lime has been extracted from 
the crushed stone, states the foreign press 


DELEGATES ATTEND MEETING IN ITALY 


About 100 delegates from 17 countries at- 
tended a meeting in Italy of the Interna- 
tional Superphosphate Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in October 1949, at the invitation of 
the Montecatini group, states the foreign 
press. Delegates visited the rehabilitated 
superphosphate plant at Assisi which em- 
ploys the Montecatini process for continuous 
production; a visit also was paid to the sul- 
furic-acid works at Reggio Emilia. The next 
meeting of the Association is scheduled to 
take place in France in October 1951 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan's production of sulfuric acid in 
August 1949 dropped to 209,939 metric tons 
from the postwar high of 226,815 tons in 
July, according to statistics of the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION INCREASED, 
LEBANON 
Consumption of fertilizers in Lebanon, al- 


though small, has doubled since the end of 
the war. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
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conducted demonstrations in its experi- 
mental fields on the use of these materials. 

The possibility of installing a fertilizer 
plant in the Near East has been under study 
by the FAO, and Lebanon is greatly interested 
in having such a factory in its territory. 


DEPOSITS OF SODIUM NITRATE REPORTED, 
MADAGASCAR 


Deposits of sodium nitrate are reported to 
exist in the southwestern part of Madagascar. 
Some prospecting has been done, but the de- 
posits have not been exploited. They are 
said to be in the same latitude as those in 


Chile. 
NITROGEN CONSUMPTION, NETHERLANDS 


Consumption of nitrogen in the Nether- 
lands in the 1948-49 crop year amounted to 
166,500 metric tons—only slightly higher 
than in 1947-48, but 20 percent above con- 
sumption in 1938-39. Supply was less than 
demand in the summer of 1949 and it is be- 
lieved that 145,000 tons will be needed in the 
next crop year, which means that the coun- 
trv will continue to be on an import basis for 
nitrogen in 1949-50. 


ESTIMATE OF NORWAY’S SEAWEED 
RESOURCES 


On the basis of a recent survey, Norway’s 
seaweed resources are estimated at 20,000,000 
metric tons, states a foreign chemical pub- 
lication. It is believed that the output of 
chemical products from seaweed could be in- 
creased to a much higher value 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PLANNED, POLAND 


Poland’s Six-Year Plan proposes that the 
chemical industry double its present produc- 
tion, states a foreign chemical publication. 
Twelve percent of total capital investments 
are to be allocated to the chemical industry 
and mines. A large part will be used to re- 
construct or install plants in the region for- 
merly belonging to Germany. This area is 
expected to account for 30 percent of total 
chemical production, including a number of 
commodities not made in 1939. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SoOuTH AFRICA 


Production began in September 1949 at the 
new superphosphate plant of African Explo- 
sives & Chemical Industries, Ltd., at Umbo- 
gintwini, South Africa, states a foreign chem- 
ical publication. More than 1,000 tons of 
superphosphates are being produced daily, 
with the major part of the factory scheduled 
to be in full production within a month; 
annual capacity is 410,000 tons. The goal is 
five times the 1939 output. 


STORAGE OF IMPORTED POTASSIC 
FERTILIZERS, U. K. 


The storage problem for imported potassic 
fertilizers in the United Kingdom is becom- 
ing acute, says the British press. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture has requested farmers to 
take delivery immediately whenever possible; 
otherwise, imports may be affected 


SULFuRIC-AcIp PropucTIon, U. K. 


Production of sulfuric acid in the United 
Kingdom in the third quarter of 1949 totaled 
452,540 long tons (199,170 chamber process, 
253,370 contact); 89 percent of capacity was 
utilized, the National Sulphuric Acid Associ- 
ation, Ltd., reports. The superphosphate in- 
dustry was the largest consumer—101,929 
tons. 

These figures refer to the United King- 
dom only; in former summaries, Eire was 
included. 
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ASSOCIATION REPORTS FAVORABLE OUTLOOK, 
U. K. 


The British Sulphate of Copper Associa- 
tion, Ltd., reports a favorable outlook for the 
next season, states the British press. If no 
payment difficulties occur, the Association 
expects to increase its exports over those in 
1948-49, which totaled 34,810 long tons. 


Coal and Coke 


1950 CoAL REQUIREMENTS, NORTH CHINA 


The 1950 coal requirements of North China, 
including the Tsinan and Wuhan areas, have 
been estimated at 12,000,000 tons by the 
North China Coal Conference held recently. 
State-owned mines are expected to produce 
3,800,000 tons under a quota management 
system, and the remainder of the require- 
ments was allotted to provincial and private 
mines. 


INCREASE IN COAL PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of coal and lignite in France 
in the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 39,- 
494,000 metric tons—2,061,000 tons more 
than in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Barring a coal strike before the end of the 
year, output is expected to reach 54,000,000 
tons, only 1,000,000 tons below the record 
attained in 1929 and 1930. 

The increase in production can be attrib- 
uted primarily to the improvement in out- 
put per man-shift underground, which rose 
from 0.949 tons in September 1948 to 1.110 
tons in September 1949. Investment in new 
mining equipment in the Lorraine, Loire, 
and Auvergne basins contributed to the in- 
crease in productivity. 

Expenditures for the development of 
French coal mines, related industries, and 
miners’ housing amounted to about 27,000,- 
000,000 francs during the first half of 1949, 
against a programmed investment of 65,- 
000,000,000 francs ($188,500,000 at current 
exchange rate) for the whole year. 


EXPORTS OF SOLID FUELS, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES, GERMANY 


Exports of coal, coke, and briquets from 
the Bizonal Area of Germany totaled 18,182,- 
000 metric tons during the first 10 months 
of 1949. This was 23 percent above exports 
in the comparable period of 1948, as shown in 
the following table: 


Solid-Fuel Exports From U.S.-U. K. Zones, 
Germany, First 10 Months of 1948 and 
1949 

{In thousand of metric tons 


Percent 


J Oc J Oc change 
Destination in ct. an ct chang 


1048 1949 (increase +-, 
decrease 
| 

Austria 2, 650 2, 882 | +8.8 
Belgium 1, 058 723 | —31.7 
Denmark 556 230 | 58.6 
Finland 207 | 7 —96.6 
France 3, 912 7,056 | +80. 4 
Crreece 160 276 4-72 5 
Hungary 50 22 56.0 
Italy 1, 289 1,319 +2.3 
Luxembourg 1, 980 2, 095 +58 
Netherlands 1, 684 1, 687 +0 2 
Norway 222 88 | 60.4 
Portugal 57 10 82.5 
Sweden 500 1,001 +-69.7 
Switzerland 338 526 +55. 6 

rrieste 156 

Yugoslavia 104 
Total 14, 753 18, 182 +-23.2 


In addition, 406,000 tons and 1,811,000 
tons of solid fuels were shipped to the Saar 
and Berlin, respectively, during January-— 


October 1949 and 3,035,000 tons were deliv- 
ered to the French Zone during January-— 
September 1949. 


YUGOSLAV AGREEMENT WITH ITALY 


Under the terms of a commercial agree- 
ment concluded for 1 year beginning Au- 
gust 4, 1949, Yugoslavia is to deliver, among 
other things, 450,000 tons of Arsa coal to 
Italy. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


ROAD-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM, ADEN 


A 10-year road-improvement program is 
reported to have just been started by the 
British Government in Aden Colony. The 
allocation for this plan is £200,000 (approxi- 
mately $560,000). 

This program, it is stated, will be slow in 
reaching completion because of a lack of 
modern road-making machinery, scarcity of 
trained road engineers, and it is expected 
that there will be difficulties in obtaining 
materials, particularly bitumen. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED, CANADA 


Construction contracts awarded in Can- 
ada during the period January—August 1949 
show an increase over those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Contracts awarded 
in the Province of Quebec likewise increased, 
it is reported, and the Province held its po- 
sition relative to the Dominion in its per- 
centage of total construction contracts 
awarded. Residential construction leads the 
field in value of such contracts, followed by 
business, engineering, and industrial con- 
struction in that order. 


MACHINE-TOOL FACTORIES PLANNED, INDIA 


Construction of machine-tool factories is 
to be undertaken in three stages at Jala- 
hally, Whitefield, and Bhadrawathi in India. 
It is reported that the Oerlikon Machine 
Tool Co., located in Zurich, Switzerland, has 
entered into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of India to organize the plants. The 
estimated cost of the project is 160,000,000 
rupees (1 rupee=$0.21, United States cur- 
rency). A Swiss engineer will have charge 
of providing modern facilities for the 8,000 
persons expected to be employed in the dis- 
trict of Bangalore. Work is expected to start 
within 6 months, although the plants will 
not be completed for 6 years. 


CEMENT IMPORTED, SAaupI ARABIA 


The entire amount of cement used in 
Saudi Arabia is imported, but the supply is 
insufficient to meet the demands. This con- 
dition may be changed in the future by the 
cement concession recently granted to Saudi 
Arabian Industries (SARINCO), a joint Sau- 
di-American business organization. 

It has been reported that natural raw ma- 
terials for cement exist in sufficient quanti- 
ty in Saudi Arabia to make production pos- 
sible to meet the country’s needs. The 
principal supplying countries in 1948 were 
United States, United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and Italy. It is estimated that total im- 
ports for 1949 will be slightly less than 100,- 
000 tons, which is an increase of about 75 
percent over imports in 1948. 





Ireland exported 165,446 dozen rabbit skins 
in the period January—September 1949, com- 
pared with 197,943 dozen in the like period 
of 1948. 
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Electrical 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


Et SALVADOR’S HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


Financing of the $17,000,000 Lempa River 
hydroelectric project in El Salvador appears 
to be rapidly approaching reality. It is re- 
ported that an agreement is expected to be 
signed before the end of 1949. Invitations 
to bid on contracts for the construction of 
the 30,000-kilowatt project will be issued 
in the near future by the Lempa River Hy- 
droelectric Commission. It is anticipated 
that construction will begin next spring. 


PLANNED INCREASE IN ELECTRIC-POWER 
PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


Under Hungary’s Five-Year Plan the an- 
nual electric-power production will be in- 
creased from 200 to 400 kilowatt-hours per 
capita, an amount still well below the Euro- 
pean average. 

Creation of new power plants will present 
many problems. It will be necessary to use 
high-pressure steam, which in turn will ne- 
cessitate changes in the steel and metal 
foundries inasmuch as few power plants in 
Hungary are operating at high pressures. 

In addition to power-plant difficulties, 
Hungary also will have the problem of de- 
veloping a transmission network. A number 
of plants lack power reserves and are over- 
taxed to an extent that borders on the safety 
line. The Five-Year Plan provides for con- 
struction of power lines several hundred 
kilometers long. Branch lines totaling more 
than 1,200 kilometers also are planned. 
These lines are of especial importance to the 
aluminum plants and other industrial 
enterprises. 

The power plant of Ajka, located in an 
important industrial region, is isolated from 
other plants, and a break-down would cause 
work stoppage in the entire area. The net- 
work of power lines is intended to make 
power readily available in such emergencies. 
Existing power lines are overloaded in coal- 
mining regions. Provision also is made for 
a central power distributing station in Buda- 
pest. In addition, trained technical person- 
nel will be needed to achieve the desired goal. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


Power development in the Province of 
Orissa, India, is progressing, according to a 
report published in the Indian press on Oc- 
tober 9, 1949. Preparatory work on the dam 
at Hirakud has been completed and construc- 
tion was expected to start as soon as the 
monsoon rains were over. The coffer dam 
and other construction elements in the di- 
version weir have been completed. The 
contractor for construction of the flume has 
set up a camp on the site. Roads from the 
dam site to the highway at Vizianagram are 
approaching completion, and acquisition of 
land is in progress in the area to be flooded. 

Surveys are being made for the transmis- 
sion lines which will carry the power gen- 
erated at the dam site to the city of Cuttack, 
to several surrounding communities, and to 
the manganese mines near Berhampur, Gan- 
jam, and Rambha. The power from the 
scheme is not expected to be available until 
1953. 

In the meantime, a new 750-kilowatt gen- 
erating station has been opened at Jobra 
and this, together with the two Diesel en- 
gines recently installed by the Cuttack Elec- 
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tric Supply Co., is expected to meet present 
needs of the Cuttack area. Work is progress- 
ing on the installation of a large steam- 
generator station at Choudwar with an in- 
stalled capacity of 5,000 kilowatts. This sta- 
tion, which is expected to begin operating 
about the end of 1950, will supply electrical 
needs until power from Hirakud is avail- 
able. 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
OwEN FALLS DAM, UGANDA 


The contract for a dam and hydroelectric 
power station for the Uganda Electricity 
Board at Owen Falls, Uganda, involving a 
total of £3,639,540 (£1—$2.80 U. S. currency) 
has been given to an Anglo-Dutch group. 
Plant and materials will be purchased from 
non-British sources, and technicians will be 
supplied from the Netherlands; payment will 
be in sterling. This “largest reservoir in the 
world” is described as equivalent in size to 
the entire area of Ireland. 

Egypt had undertaken to pay approxi- 
mately £100,000 toward the cost of an addi- 
tion to the height of the dam, £1,000,000 for 
the loss of power to the Electricity Board re- 
sulting from reduction in the flow of the 
water to meet Egyptian requirements, and 
£3,400,000 in compensation for the interests 
and installations in the area which must 
suffer from the raised level of the dam. 

Provision is being made for 10 separate 
hydroelectric units, each of 15,000 kilowatts. 
Present plans provide for 70,000 kilowatts, 
with further expansion dependent on the 
extent and speed of industrial development 
in East Africa. 

Some 80 miles from the new station, close 
to the Kenya border, near Tororo, there are 
large deposits of phosphates, iron, and lime- 
stone; some cement eventually may be pro- 
duced here for use on the dam. The refin- 
ing of copper from the Kilembe deposits in 
the Ruwenzori Range presents an important 
potential use of power 

The estimated cost of the whole Owen Falls 
scheme is £7,000,000, but additional works 
may raise the outlay to as much as £10,- 
000,000. There are many good sites for fur- 
ther stations down river from the Owen 
Falls, about 1'2 miles below the Ripon Falls 
The Ripon Falls will be entirely submerged 
by the work now to be undertaken. In the 
first 50 or 60 miles from Jinja the condi- 
tions are excellent for the installation of 
four or five hydroelectric stations if they 
should be needed. The second would be at 
Bujagali. 


Foodstufts and 


Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Production of tea in Ceylon in the first 
9 months of 1949 amounted to 223,410,459 
pounds, compared with 224,459,459 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1948 

The Acting Tea Commissioner, on the 
basis of statistics for previous years has esti- 
mated production for the last quarter of 
1949 at 71,000,000 pounds. This would bring 
the total for 1949 to more than 294,000,000 
pounds, or only slightly under 1948 pro- 
duction. 

Exports of tea from Ceylon in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 225,739,258 pcunds, 
as compared with 224,309,759 pounds in the 
like period of 1948. Exports in the third 
quarter totalea 79,267,131 pounds, compared 
with 75,317,089 pounds in the corresponding 


period of 1948. The United Kingdom re. 
mained the best customer, having purchaseq 
about 38,000,000 pounds in the third quarter; 
Australia took 9,900,000 pounds; Egypt, 
5,700,000 pounds; the United States, 4,800,000 
pounds; Canada, 3,800,000 pounds; and yari- 
ous other countries, the remainder. 

In the third quarter of 1949, the Uniteg 
Kingdom and Australia took about the same 
amounts as in the preceding quarter; Egypt 
climbed to third place from fifth; the United 
States went from third to fourth place; with 
a drop in imports of 2,200,000 pounds; Can. 
ada climbed to fifth place from eighth, 


COFFEE SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


The 1948-49 Salvadoran coffee crop 
amounted to 1,236,250 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to figures available about the 
middle of November 1949. This is the larg- 
est crop in Salvadoran history. Export ship- 
ments during the crop year (October 1, 19:8, 
to September 30, 1949) also set a new record 
of 1,250,844 bags, an increase of more than 
25 percent over the 1947-48 crop year, when 
993,929 bags were exported. 

Shipments to the United States during the 
1948-49 crop year totaled 1,124,678 bags, or 
about 90 percent of all coffee exports. Siz- 
able shipments were made to Italy, Switzer- 
land, Canada, and Cuba during the year. 

Preliminary estimates place the 1949-50 
crop at 1,035,000 bags. 

Early in November quotations for Salva- 
doran coffee reached prices as high as $55 
per 100 pounds f. o. b. Salvadoran port. Al- 
though a sizable amount of the recent coffee 
crop already had been committed before 
prices began to skyrocket, about 40 percent 
of this year’s crop probably will be sold at 
prices above $40. Although obviously grati- 
fied at this bonanza, the Salvadoran coffee 
industry is disturbed over the repercussions 
these fancy prices may bring 

The coffee export tax for the 1949-50 crop 
year has been set at 10.40 colones ($4.16 
United States currency) per quintal. (1 
Spanish quintal= 101.41 pounds.) 


Fruits and } egetables 


ORANGE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The unofficial estimate of orange produc- 
tion in Brazil in 1949 is for 35,200,000 boxes, 
of which the State of Rio de Janeiro will 
produce 7,700,000, Sao Paulo 5,600,000 boxes, 
and the remainder of the country 21,900,000 
boxes 

The Brazilian 1948 orange crop is esti- 
mated at 35,212,000 boxes (similar to the 
Florida box, containing about 90 pounds) 
according to preliminary unpublished fed- 
eral statistics. This is 5,126,000 boxes more 
than the 1947 crop, and 1,676,000 boxes 
above the 1940-46 average. The 1948 crop 
was the highest since 1940 when a record 
high of 36,359,000 boxes was produced 

Exports in 1949 are expected to total 
2,280,000 boxes, a decrease of 19 percent as 
compared with the 1948 exports of 2,845,202 
boxes. Following the usual pattern of trade, 
the crop harvested in the Sao Paulo region 
was largely exported to the United Kingdom, 
261,737 boxes having been sent from Santos 
to that destination by the end of July. Bel- 
gium and Canada each took 62,000 boxes in 
the first 7 months of 1949; most of this 
quantity also originated near Sao Paulo. 
The Bahia navel orange, grown in Sao Paulo, 
is more readily marketed in Canada and the 
United Kingdom than in Argentina Be- 
cause the Rio pera type is harvested after 
the Argentine season is completed and also 
because Argentinians prefer this smaller 
orange, heavy exports from Rio de Janeiro 
to Buenos Aires are made in the period Au- 
gust through November each year 
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A representative of the expo: ting firm 
which annually handles the largest part of 
the oranges shipped from Brazil reports that 
exports by his company will be about 25 
percent smaller in 1949 than in 1948. This 
reduction is attributed to the fluctuating 
currencies of Argentina and the United 
Kingdom, to short-range import quotas 
established in Argentina, and to the de- 
creased product ion as a result of unfavorable 
weather in Brazil. 

The estimated total 1949 export of 2,280,- 
000 boxes, probably will be comprised of 
1,150,000 boxes to Argentina, 815,000 boxes 
to the United Kingdom and the remaining 
315,000 boxes going to Canada, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Switzerland, and other coun- 
tries. 

During 1949, shipments of grapefruit made 
through Santos in April, June, and July, 
totaled 420 tons; 315 tons went to Ireland 
and 105 tons to Belgium. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXpoRTS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of citrus fruits in the Union 
of South Africa in the 1949-50 season is un- 
officially estimated at 16,500,000 pockets (of 
30 pounds each), about 7 percent above the 
final revised estimate of the 1948-49 crop of 
15,392,000 pockets. The final estimate of the 
1947-48 crop is 14,620,000 pockets. 

In the first 7 months of the 1949-50 sea- 
son (March 1, 1949, through September 30, 
1949), 3,060,240 cases (65 to 70 pounds each) 
of citrus fruit were exported. Exports in 
the like period of the 1948-49 season totaled 
2,634,193 cases and for the full year March 
1, 1948, to February 28, 1949, 3,475,168 cases 
were exported. 

Total exports in the first 7 months of the 
1949-50 season included 457,032 cases of 
grapefruit, an increase of 30,385 cases over 
the corresponding period of 1948-49. In the 
like period of the 1949-50 season, 35,000 
cases of lemons were exported which repre- 
sents an increase of 21,580 cases over the 
1948-49 figure. 

The United Kingdom received 2,272,665 of 
the 3,060,240 cases exported in the first 7 
months of the 1949-50 season; 75 per- 
cent of the total exported. In the cor- 
responding period of the 1948-49 crop year 
such exports represented 89 percent of the 
total. 

The export of 107,171 cases of oranges to 
Germany in September 1949, was the first 
shipment to that country since prewar. The 
remainder of the order (145,829 cases) was 
exported during October 1949. 


WINTER-VEGETABLES OUTLOOK, CUBA 


Cuban growers and exporters of fresh win- 
ter vegetables considered the 1948-49 season 
moderately successful, although some opera- 
tors lost heavily because’ early crops were 
destroyed. Others, however, had crops ready 
for market when prices were at their peak 
Cucumber growers, especially, received ex- 
cellent returns. 

For many years large United States com- 
mission houses have advanced much of the 
money necessary for growing winter veg- 
etables in Cuba. Recently, many of these 
firms concluded that high Cuban production 
and transportation costs and the increasing 
competition from Florida, Texas, and Mex- 
ico, make heavy investments in Cuban crops 
unwise. From their viewpoint, the experi- 
ences of the 1948-49 season (when the fortu- 
nate Cuban tomato growers were those who 
shipped at the time disaster hit continental 
growing areas) only confirmed the inability 
of Cuba to compete in normal years. As a 
result, most exporters and commission firms 
have reduced their participation in growing 
operations. 
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Without the financial help of export firms, 
vegetable farmers would have been able to 
plant only a small percentage of 1948 acre- 
age. Two counteracting factors, however, 
are present this season—more farmers seem 
to be interested in growing a small area of 
vegetables unassisted than was true last year, 
and, in addition, Cuban canneries (espe- 
cially those handling tomatoes) no longer 
have large stocks of canned goods on hand, 
and most of them plan to operate during 
the coming season. In preparation, they are 
assisting growers near their plants to insure 
the availability of needed raw materials. 

Vegetable growers have had few problems 
in getting land this season. Sugarcane acre- 
age has declined; and because prices for most 
other field crops have fallen, vegetables can 
compete successfully for land. Seeds of all 
types have been readily available, and fer- 
tilizer supplies are slightly larger than dur- 
ing other recent years. Labor also has been 
plentiful since sugar harvesting ended but 
is considered expensive. 

Assuming normal growing and marketing 
conditions for the remainder of the season, 
early estimates place Cuban production of 
commercial winter vegetables (excluding po- 
tatoes) at about 70,000,000 pounds, field 
weight. This would be approximately 10 
percent larger than the 1948-49 or 1947-48 
crops. 

Domestic requirements probably will total 
15,000,000 pounds, leaving approximately 
55,000,000 pounds available for export during 
the crop year beginning November 1949, as 
compared with 48,000,C00 in 1948-49 and 
41,000,000 pounds in 1947-48. Shipments are 
expected to go forward in good volume in 
December, but the largest exports will be 
made in the first 4 months of 1950. 


Fish and Products 


SupPLy SITUATION, CHILE 


The domestic output and marketing of 
fish and fish products in Chile showed some 
increase in the 12 months ended July 31, 
1949. The almost complete absence of re- 
frigeration facilities, however, prevents 
stocking in periods of peak production for 
carry-over into periods of lower production. 
A small canning industry supplies some 
canned fish, but the prices for these prod- 
ucts generally place them in the luxury 
category. 

The Chilean long-term program for the 
improvement of storage and handling facil- 
ities, inaugurated primarily to augment the 
meat supply, and including improvement of 
facilities at Santiago, may be expected to 
improve both supplies and quality of fish 
reaching urban consumers. 

A prominent Chilean nutritionist esti- 
mated that a fish supply of 150,000 tons an- 
nually, raising the per capita consumption 
to 27.5 kilograms, is necessary for a properly 
balanced diet. This source indicated that 
although Chile's greatest nutrition problem 
is milk, first priority should be given to 
stimulating the fishing industry. 

Production of fish in Chile has been in- 
creased from an annual average of 26,824 
metric tons in the years 1936-38 to 45,693 
tons in 1947 and to 47,396 tons in the 12 
months ended July 31, 1949. Imports and 
exports are negligible. 


FISHERIES CEASE OPERATIONS, MANZANILLO, 
MEXxIco 


The fishing industry at the Mexican west- 
coast port of Manzanillo is rapidly declining. 
The fish catch in 1949 has been estimated at 
only 25 percent of the 1948 catch which 
amounted to 1,500,000 pounds. Two com- 
panies were operating in 1948; one was re- 
ported to have planned the installation of a 


fish cannery, but it closed because of finan- 
cial difficulties. The present catch is either 
sold locally or shipped in ice to Mexico City. 
There is no refrigerated warehouse in Man- 
zanillo. 

Fishermen of Manzanillo suffered another 
severe blow in September when they lost 
their market for shark livers. At that time, 
the only company that had been purchasing 
shark livers suspended operations of its vita- 
min-A extraction plant in Guadalajara be- 
cause of competition from shark livers from 
the Far East and Indian Ocean areas. Pur- 
chases had amounted to 300,000 pesos (1 Mex- 
ican peso—$0.1156 United States currency) 
monthly and there is little expectation that 
this business can be revived. 


Meat and Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Emphasis on meat production continues 
strong in New Zealand, and during the 1949— 
50 season the United Kingdom will pay 714 
percent more for New Zealand meat than in 
the preceding season. This increase has been 
reflected in higher prices to producers, based 
on higher costs of production. Total out- 
put in the 1949-50 production year, probably 
will be slightly greater than in the preced- 
ing season. Beef output is expected to re- 
cover from the sharp drop in 1948-49, and 
lamb production may increase slightly. 

Indications are that consumption in- 
creased about 9 percent, or approximately 
13,000 tons, as a result of the lifting of meat 
rationing in September 1948. 

Maximum retail price controls on all meats 
except lamb were suspended in early Au- 
gust until December 1. Lamb is to be free 
of controls until January 1. During the trial 
period increases have been so slight that 
price controls may not be reimposed. 

The increasing of exports by 50,000 tons 
annually at the expiration of the bulk pur- 
chase contract with the United Kingdom has 
been discussed, but most officials agree it will 
fall far short of the goal. The contract cov- 
ering pork expires in 1952 and for all other 
meat in 1955. 

New Zealand's meat production, including 
offal, for the year, August 1, 1949, to July 31, 
1950, is expected to total 547,000 long tons 
(nearly a record), with an exportable surplus 
of approximately 356,000 long tons. 


MEAT SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Cattle slaughter in Uruguay remained high 
in the third quarter of 1949, and for the first 
time in several years packing houses did not 
have to close for the winter. In contrast to 
last year, there is a fairly plentiful supply 
of meat for consumption in Montevideo and 
some surplus for export. The increased sup- 
ply of slaughter cattle is the result of tne 
large number of animals and of good prices. 
Pasture conditions are generally good and 
Uruguay’s herds are in excellent condition. 

Cattle sold at the Tablada (National Mar- 
ket) during the third quarter numbered 
219,717 head (one of the highest winter totals 
ever reached), compared with 43,506 head in 
the third quarter of 1948. The number of 
cattle slaughtered at the Tablada in the first 
9 months of 1949 was 722,546, compared with 
431,329 in the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 68 percent. Cattle slaughtered 
in all Uruguay in the first 9 months of 1949 
totaled 954,243 head, compared with 720,889 
in the 1948 period, an increase of about 32 
percent. 

A total of 378,824 sheep were slaughtered 
throughout Uruguay in the first 9 months of 
1949, compared with 302,508 head in the 1948 
period, an increase of 25 percent. The in- 
crease in sheep slaughter has been caused by 
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overstocking of the ranges. After shearing 
has been completed, it is believed that sale 
of sheep will rise sharply because many 
ranchers have large numbers of old wethers 
and ewes which must be sold because they 
are no longer profitable. 

Total hog slaughter in the first 9 months 
of 1949 was 76,761 head, compared with 111,- 
675 head during the first 9 months of 1948. 
This decrease of about 31 percent was caused 
chiefly by the sharp drop in prices and the 
continued high prices of grain. 

Meat exports in the first 9 months of 1949 
gained 50 percent, having totaled 77,568 tons, 
compared with 51,355 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Frozen-beef 
exports totaled 56,113 metric tons, of which 
37,388 tons were shipped to the United King- 
dom; frozen mutton exports totaled 4,139 
tons, of which Germany received 2,003 tons; 
and canned-beef exports totaled 16,513 tons, 
of which the United States market received 
10,085 tons. 

The Uruguayan Government, in order to 
facilitate the export of surplus breeding 
stock, has permitted the free export of bulls 
to neighboring countries and the export of 
up to 150,000 head of mature wethers and 
ewes to Brazil without regard to exchange 
controls. 


General Products 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Austria produced 74,654 bicycles in the 
first 6 months of 1949, compared with 47,515 
units in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Total bicycle production in 1948 amounted to 
111,424 units, compared with 150,000 units in 
1937. 


Toy Exports INCREASING, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Of the total export sales by the toy indus- 
try of the Western Zones of Germany, 
amounting to $1,992,000 in the first 9 months 
of 1949, Bavaria supplied approximately $1,- 
560,000. Principal buyers of Bavarian toys 
are Switzerland, Belgium, the United States, 
Canada, and the Netherlands. The future 
trend of German toy exports is expected to 
be influenced primarily by agreements 
which may be reached between Western Ger- 
many and varicus importing countries. An 
improvement is expected to result from re- 
cent agreements with Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. 

Although the autumn fair at Frankfurt 
am Main is reported to have been success- 
ful, a special toy fair contemplated for 
Nurnberg in March 1950 will no doubt give 
a much truer picture of Western Germany’s 
toy industry. At the Frankfurt fair sub- 
stantial contracts for electrical trains, teddy 
bears, and dolls, were reported to have been 
made with buyers from Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom. 

At the fair in Bolzano, Italy, great interest 
reportedly was shown in German toys, but 
it was not certain that import licenses would 
be issued by the Italian authorities 


REFUGEE INDUSTRIES IN BAVARIA, GER- 
MANY, PRODUCE EXPorRT HANDICRAFTS 


At a late autumn fair held at Munich, 
Germany, by refugees from Czechoslovakia, 
products of many companies well known be- 
fore the war were displayed. A total of 320 
exhibitors were represented. 

Collective exhibits were shown by former 
Gablonz manufacturers and by quality glass 
producers. 

Gablonz ware consists of small glass items 
such as beads and buttons. Although many 
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workers in the Gablonz industry are Czecho- 
slovak, most of the highly skilled techni- 
cians are of German extraction. The indus- 
try has been revived by refugees who have 
settled in Bavaria. 

Export items shown at the Munich fair 
include wooden toys and leather gloves form- 
erly produced in the Czechoslovak Erzeg- 
birge, and Christmas-tree ornaments and ar- 
tificial flowers. Other important exhibits 
were hand embroideries, weaving, printed 
textiles, and hand-made bobbin lace. Woolen 
goods and knitted articles were reported to 
be in particular demand. 

Export orders in the amount of 1,200,000 
Deutsche marks ($50,000) were received for 
down comforters alone 

Orders for small sewing machines came 
from Egypt and several South American 
countries. 

Crushed-brick debris and cement were 
featured in several forms of hollow-brick 
construction, the brick being used in re- 
construction of buildings demolished dur- 
ing the war. 

Most of these firms are small to medium 
in size and make use primarily of work 
which can be produced in the worker's home 
Almost half of the firms received orders suffi- 
cient to consume their total production for 
the next 6 months 

The announced success of the fai: iS ¢ 
tributed principally to low prices which were 
said to be even lower than those charged by 
German whol 

The principal difficulty confronting the 
refugee firms is that f obtaining credit 
This obstacle has ¢ 
of payment and 
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MANUFACTURE OF TOYS AND NOVELTIES, 
SINGAPORE 








A plant in Singapore, formerly Dutch- 
owned and employing approximately 2,000 
workers before the war, has been sold to 
local interests The firm which now em- 
ploys only 500 persons is expanding. It 
will continue to specialize in rubber and 
plastic articles but will not confine it per- 
ations to them Some raw materials will 
have to be imported, but others, such a 
wood suitable for vil re ble do- 
mestically Toys are included ! the 
large variet f rubber items made The 
plastics sectior the plant which h bee! 
more recently developed i nume l 
articles, including ash tray cigarette and 
ash receptacles for desk and other uses 
holders and cases, and toy 


DIAMOND-CUTTING INDUSTRY IN ISRAEL 





By far the greater part of Palestine’s d 
income from exports since 1944 h been ob- 
tained from sa of } hed diamond 
the United States All diamond-polishin 
establishments of the former mandated ter- 
ritory of Palestine are located within the 


present borders of Israel, which was estab- 
lished May 15, 1948 Duri! 
months of 1949, the value of all commoditie 
imported into the United States from Pale 
ine totaled $4,856,000 
accounted for $4,419,000 
In the early part of 1949, the supply of 
rough diamonds to Israel from the Diamond 
Syndicate in London was discontinued, and 
cutters found it necessary to draw on inven- 
tories or to obtain supplies of rough stones 
from “outside” sources at 5 to 10 percent 
above syndicate prices. The syndicate now 
has resumed shipments of rough stones to 
the Israel cutting industry, and it is possible 
that employment may increase from the 
present 1,500 persons to from 2,000 to 2,500 
persons. In view of keen competition from 
other cutting centers, however, it appears 
unlikely that employment will soon reach the 
high point of 1946 when 4,500 persons were 








engaged. The Israel industry works prin. 
cipally on melees, the price of which has been 
raised 15 percent by the syndicate 

Total exports of polished diamonds from 
Israel rose from 15,128 carats in the January- 
March quarter to 17,626 in the April-June 
period and further to 26,900 carats in the 
July-September quarter. The United States 
took almost 90 percent of the exports in the 
first quarter. In the second quarter Ship- 
ments to other countries increased as a re. 
sult of barter transactions, and only two. 
thirds of the exports went to the Uniteg 
States. In the third quarter, about 75 per- 
cent of Israel’s exports of diamonds were 
shipped to the United States 


Toy MANUFACTURE AND Exports, Hungary 


In October, the Hungarian pre: 
that the 


reported 
enterprise had 
placed on the market a large variety of toys 


Overnment trading 
at prices 8 to 33 percent lower than those 
quoted a few months earlier 

United States imports of toys from Hun- 


gary in 1938 totaled only $5,000 Included 


were oy musical instruments, as well as 
dolls and doll clothing, rubber toys and other 
miscellaneous toys Since the end of World 
War II still smaller quantities of Hungarian 


toy have been imported into the 


United 


HUNGARY Has NEW HOspITALs 
A 220-bed hospital, including surgical] 
clinic, wa pened in Ozd, Hungary, on Octo- 


ber 22, 1949 


In Budapest a 250-bed hospital has been 
established f treating rheumatism, and a 
mall one of 26 beds for patients suffering 
tror he allme1 bee opened in 
B nfured 


RISE IN PRICE OF SILVER MANUFACTURES, 


PERU 

Phe t bar er to dome manu- 
cturer er articles rose from a high 
191.60 soles in 1948 ew | h of 276.92 
hi per k ran I niaaie f 1949 
Prior 1949 ers! hs were able t btain 
el m producer n the ba f the offi- 
( I f exchange 6.50 é t he dollar 
inder present exchan e regulatior how- 
eve ich purchase mu be de n the 
the ree marke rate excnange 

ind 17 i ea l 
The cre t I 1e ¢ t liver Was 
l reflected ris¢ he price ol 
l ( lred Sl é a ae e in physical 
ime € Trade re I dicate that 
¢ 1¢ lverw ey} du he first 
6n 1949 é ed 1 der ely over 
le pre is 6-n h period, although the 
ime I duct de ed about 25 per- 
€ The trade f ec nge 1 

( alt é ne { ri 


WOODEN CRATES AND PAPER BaGs USED FOR 
SHIPPING FRUIT, SURINAM 


The Surinam Government recently im- 
ported 30,000 wooden crates from the United 
State to be used in shippin fruit to the 
Netherland These crate which cost less 
than containers produced in Surinam need 
10 nails, are grooved and wired, are made 
from lumber which has been planed and 
dried, are uniform in size and color and, in 
general, have proved more itisfactory than 
the locally produced crates to both fruit 
growers and Netherland importer The ar- 
rival of these imported crates is reported to 


be a contributing factor to the steps taken 


by local mills to reduce their prices and im- 


prove the quality of their product 

At the same time, the possibility of using 
heavy paper bags t hip oranges was also 
investigated ir trial shipment from Suri- 
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nam to the Netherlands. Two hundred bags, 
each holding about 27'\4 kilograms, arrived 
in the Netherlands in such good condition 
that further shipments will be made. These 
bags, made of heavy waterproof paper with a 
patent fastener, are said to cost less than 
the locally made crates, and their use may 
mean considerable savings to the industry. 


PLASTICS PropucTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Plastic transplanting pots made with urea 
formaldehyde, for agricultural use and re- 
forestation, are being produced in Southern 
Rhodesia, according to the foreign press. A 
short time after being planted in the ground 
the pot disintegrates. 

In dry climates, farmers have found it ad- 
vantageous to ease their watering difficulties 
by having a collection of young plants in 
these plastics pots in a closed area before 
transplanting 

Another important use is for “fill-ins” in 
certain field crops such as corn and tobacco, 
If after the main crop has been planted, gaps 
occur, with the use of these plastic pots, 
plants can be provided for fill-ins of the cor- 
rect growth, thus assuring uniform maturity 
of the entire field 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Tron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION AT STEEP Rock 
MINES IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Co. has announced 
that the uncovering of the “A” or Hogarth 
ore body will begin next spring with actual 
production planned to get under way in 
1952. The Steep Rock ore deposits, which 
are located about 140 miles north of Lake 
Superior in Ontario Province, Canada, origi- 
nally lay under the waters of “U”’ shaped 
Steep Rock Lake. The three principal ore 
bodies occur at each extremity of the “U”’ 
and at its base and are referred to simply 
as ore bodies ‘‘A,” “B,”’ and “C.”" The ‘“B” ore 
body, believed to be the largest and the most 
promising, is at the base of “U”’ with the 
“A” and “C” bodies at either end. The total 
reserves of the Steep Rock deposits are esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 500,- 
000,000 tons although it may not be commer- 
cially feasible to mine all of this ore 

Decision to exploit these deposits did not 
come until 1942, when demand from the 
United States for iron ore mounted sharply. 
It was then that the work of draining Steep 
Rock Lake began with the diversion of the 
Seine River, the source of the water coming 
into the lake. This done, the lake was di- 
vided into three sections and that covering 
the “B” ore body was drained Actual ore 
production began in May 1945 with 1,206,000 
tons of ore being removed in 1947. 

This year production at the “B’’ ore body 
passed the 1,000,000-ton mark in October and 
the goal of 1,200,000 tons for 1949 was ex- 
pected to be achieved before navigation on 
the Great Lakes closed for the winter in late 
November. Open-pit mining operations will 
continue on a reduced scale for next year’s 
shipping season commencing in March or 
April 1950. 

The present plans for exploitation of the 
“A” ore body, as in the case of the “B” de- 
posits, will involve extensive preparatory 
Operations including stripping to remove 
1,500,000 yards of silt. Reserves in this ore 
body are now placed conservatively at 7,000,- 
000 tons. 

Future plans for production contemplate 
the “B” ore body as the only source for 1950 
and 1951, producing about 1,200,000 tons 
each year. By 1952 some production from 
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the “A” ore body is expected, raising the 
total output at Steep Rock to 2,000,000 tons, 
which will be increased to 3,000,000 tons in 
1953; and in 1954 both ore bodies should be 
in full production with a yield of 4,000,000 
tons. 

Presently there are no definite plans for the 
exploitation of the ‘“C’’ ore body, which it is 
estimated would cost $10,000,000 to get into 
production. It is stated that an American 
group is interested in the development and 
exploitation of this ore body, paying the 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Co. on a royalty basis. 
When in full production, the “C” ore body 
can be expected to yield about 3,000,000 
tons annually. 


SIEGERLAND IRON-MINING INDUSTRY, 
GERMANY 


The recent price increase of foreign ores in 
the German market from 0.70 to 0.80 and 
more Deutsche marks per iron unit has tend- 
ed to give the Siegerland (Rhineland) iron 
ore industry a sounder economic basis for 
increasing production, 

The Siegerland deposits originally were 
the largest source of iron ore for the German 
steel industry. However, with the introduc- 
tion and perfection of the Thomas steel 
process, which enabled the German industry 
to use the minette ores of Lorraine, the Sie- 
gerland ore deposits became less important, 
This development, together with the greater 
integration of the German economy with 
world economy and the increased employ- 
ment of foreign iron ores which resulted, 
further impaired the competitive position of 
the Siegerland mines. 

During the second World War the Sieger- 
land deposits again became an important 
source of iron ore for the German industry 
with production reaching 2,000,000 tons in 
1942. However, with the collapse of Ger- 
many in 1945 the mines were neglected, and 
production in 1946 amounted to only 290,- 
000 tons, rising in 1947 to 500,000 tons and 
reaching 750,000 tons in 1948. It is esti- 
mated that if production of Siegerland ores 
can be increased to 1,600,000 tons annually 
a total supply of 100,000 tons of manganese 
will be realized as a byproduct. Disregard- 
ing the production of ferromanganese, Ger- 
many’s requirements in manganese could 
almost be covered by this amount. 

The Siegerland mining industry has now 
been assigned the important task of dis- 
covering new ore deposits by extensive re- 
search work. It is stated that the future of 
the Siegerland mining industry depends 
upon the successful solution of this task. 


INCREASED STEEL FOR THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INpDustTRY, U. K. 


It is reported that in 1950 the British mo- 
tor industry will get an over-all increase of 
10 percent in its steel allocation. This will 
increase the industry’s consumption from 
900,000 tons in 1949 to about 1,000,000 tons 
in 1950. It is expected that some of the ad- 
ditional steel supplies will come from the 
United States. 

The scale of the increased allowance to 
individual firms will depend on their exports 
in 1949 and their prospects for 1950 as indi- 
cated by overseas orders already booked. 


Leather and 
Products 


TANNING-MATERIAL SITUATION, ARGENTINA 

Exports of quebracho extract from Argen- 
tina in the third quarter of 1949 totaled 
15,437 metric tons, compared with 25,411 tons 


in the second quarter and 14,248 tons in the 
first quarter of the year. During the period 
January-September 1949, Argentina exported 
55,096 tons. Declining exports of quebracho 
extract are attributed to the former high 
prices, changes in the tanning industries, 
that is the substitution of synthetic mate- 
rials for sole leather and competition from 
wattle-bark extract which is one-third less 
expensive. 

During January-September 1949, the 
United States took most of the exports, and 
Finland, the Netherlands, Western Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Chile, Mexico, Bulgaria, and 
Belgium were important outlets. 

Despite rising costs of production, small 
foreign sales compared with other years have 
forced the Argentine Government to make 
two recent price reductions. On September 8, 
1949, the price was reduced from $215 
(United States currency) per metric ton for 
insoluble (hot-water soluble) and $230 per 
ton for soluble (cold-water soluble) que- 
bracho extract, f. o. b. Buenos Aires, to $185 
and $200, respectively, per ton. The second 
reduction occurred on October 25, 1949, when 
prices were set at $160 per metric ton for 
insoluble and $175 for soluble extract. Si- 
multaneously, the price of urunday extract 
was set at $155 per ton. 

The rate of sales abroad in mid-November 
increased only slightly from October. The 
quebracho industry was disappointed about 
the lack of interest among foreign buyers 
but was still hopeful. Future production 
will depend upon the export market. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF SHOES INCREASE 


The Cuban shoe industry continues to be 
seriously affected by the increased volume 
of imports. Government efforts to control 
prices have not been effective. Shoe prices 
are said to have decreased somewhat, reduc- 
tions being from 25 to 30 percent for lower- 
priced groups and a smaller percentage for 
higher-priced footwear. The current retail 
price for men’s imported shoes fluctuates be- 
tween $9 and $24, and locally made shoes 
retail for $6 to $16. The price ranges of 
women’s shoes are wider. The lowest-priced 
imports retail for about $3.50; some sell for 
$12 and $14. Domestic brands range from 
$3.50 to $14. 

Imports of shoes into Cuba in the second 
quarter of 1949 totaled 125,243 pairs, includ- 
ing 21,020 pairs of men’s shoes with leather 
heels and 94,427 pairs of women’s shoes with 
leather heels. These imports were substan- 
tially higher than in the like period of 1948. 
The United States was the leading supplier 
in all instances. Only 1,323 pairs of women’s 
shoes were from countries other than the 
United States during the quarter; nearly all 
of the men’s shoes came from the United 
States. 


QUEBRACHO-EXTRACT EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Exports of quebracho extract from Para- 
guay in the third quarter of 1949 totaled 
7,231 metric tons compared with 11,763 tons 
in the second quarter and 13,011 in the first 
3 months of the year. During the first 9 
months of 1949, exports totaled 32,005 tons 
of which 22,657 tons were shipped to the 
United States. 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS; HIDE AND SKIN PRo- 
DUCTION AND EXPORTS, THAILAND 


A considerable increase in livestock num- 
bers indicates a large measure of success in 
attempts to build up the buffalo and cattle 
population of Thailand to its prewar level. 
A program of eradicating rinderpest has been 
an important factor. Unofficial estimates 
placed the number of cattle and buffalo at 
the end of 1948 at 11,000,000 head, about 
equally divided between the two species. 
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Although no accurate statistics on the 
production of hides and skins are available, 
data for 1948 (based on exports plus 1local 
consumption) indicate that 3,200,000 kilo- 
grams of buffalo hides and 1,400,000 kilo- 
grams of cattle hides were produced. 

By far the largest portion of the hides and 
skins produced is available for export, only 
from 20 to 25 percent being used locally. 
During 1946 and 1947 the major part of hides 
and skins were destined for Europe but this 
demand declined sharply in 1948, and the 
United States took 90 percent of the total 
exports of salted cattle and buffalo hides in 
that year. Europe remained, however, as the 
principal buyer of dry and arsenicated hides 
which constitute about one-third of the 
total animal-hide production. Total exports 
of cattle hides and buffalo hides from Thai- 
land in 1948 were 1,070,340 and 2,572,440 
kilograms, respectively. 


U. K.’s IMPorRTsS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports of hides and skins into the United 
Kingdom in the first 9 months of 1949 were 
higher than in the corresponding period of 
1948. The import figures are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


U. K.’s Imports of Hide 8 and Skins i? 
January—September 1948 and 1949 


In metr 
January-September 
Ite 
1948 1949 
Cattle hides 649, SOK 82 000 
Calfskins 840 2 20 
Wooled sheepskins 12, 800 11. 500 
Other shee pskins 6, 400 6. 80 
Goatskins 2 500) 4 Gi 
East India tanned kipskins 4 600 6. OOM 
Rough tanned sheepskins 1, 7H 2 000 
Rough tanned goatskins 1, 100 2 (Wn 
Source: The Leather Control of the Board of 


Lumber and 
Products 


LOGS AND LUMBER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Lumber production in Japan in the first 
half of the fiscal year ending March 1950 
(April 1-September 30, 1949) amounted to 
1,905,468,000 board feet, or 4 percent less than 
in the comparable period of 1948. 

Plywood production, on the other hand 
totaled 219,803,000 square feet, or 83 percent 
more than in the corresponding period of 
last year. Production of other primary forest 
products (percentage of April—September 
1948 production in parentheses) was as fol- 
lows: Saw logs, 212,004,700 board feet (89); 
railroad ties, 1,887,800 cubic feet (33); veneer 
logs, 2,655,200 cubic feet (77); piling, 262,400 
cubic feet (43); telephone poles, 1,426,900 
cubic feet (70); mine timbers, 26,261,700 
cubic feet (76). 


Machinery, 
Industrial ; 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


INSTALLATION IN COTTON-TEXTILE MILL, 
BURMA 
Installation of machinery began the last 


week in October in the Government-owned 
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cotton textile mill in Rangoon, Burma. The 
plant which will be equipped with 400 looms 
and 20,000 spindles is expected to be in op- 
eration by the end of 1950, according to a 
United States technical consultant. 

In addition, a training program for clerical 
and skilled personnel is planned. Should the 
operation of the Government mill prove suc- 
cessful, Burmese officials state that 16 similar 
plants would be constructed 


TRANSFER OF REFINERY EQUIPMENT, 
FRANCE 


The capacity of the Berre refinery located 
on the Berre Inlet near Marseille, France, 
will be increased by transferring the equip- 
ment from the refinery at Pauillac. Both 
refineries are owned by Compagnie de Raf- 
finage Shell Berre 

This move should permit an increase of 
20,000 to 35,000 metric tons in the annual 
output of lubricants and 3,500 to 5,500 metric 
tons in that of paraffin in the Berre refinery. 
The Pauillac refinery, which was completely 
destroyed during the war, had been rebuilt to 
produce daily 4,700 barrels by July 1949. The 
decision to move the equipment and stop 
further rebuilding was probably based on 
the fact that the Berre refinery is closer to 
the Middle Eastern crude supplies than the 
Pauillac installation 


Motion Pictures 
and K.quipment 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


The biggest box-office attraction in Habana 
in June 1949 was “El Mago,” a Mexican film, 
which grossed $19,647 for a 2 weeks’ run at 
the America Theater. The Spanish film “Ole 
Torero” had a week's run in five theaters 
simultaneously, and earned $18,387. There 
were 29 films released in Habana theaters 
during the month, with combined box-office 
receipts of $229,760, as compared with 23 
releases with total receipts of $168,031 in 
May 1949. Of the total releases during the 
month, 17 were of United States origin, 7 
Mexican, 2 British, 1 Argentine, 1 Italian 
and 1 Spanish. The United States films 
earned $158,930 or approximately 69 percent 
of the month’s total; Mexican, $38,385 or 17 
percent; Spanish, $18,387 or 8 percent; Brit- 
ish, $8,073 or 4 percent; Italian, $3,697 or 2 
percent; and Argentine, $2,288 or less than 
1 percent 

The Rialto Theater in the center of 
Habana, which had been closed for extensive 
alterations and repairs, has again reopened 
A new circuit of eight motion-picture houses 
has been organized in Santiago de Cuba, 
combining houses already in operation owned 
by three different operators. In addition, 
Santiago has another circuit of 6 theaters, or 
a total of 14. In Habana there are 4 large 
circuits comprising 25 theaters, and 4 small 
circuits with a total of 15 theaters. All others 
are independently owned and operated. 


Box-OFFIcE RECEIPTS DECLINE 
IN COLOMBIA 


Following the declaration of a state of 
siege and imposition of a curfew in Bogota, 
Colombia, On November 9, motion-picture 
box-office receipts have dropped off at least 
50 percent. Distributors report that this de- 
cline has been general throughout Colombia 

On November 16, the curfew was made 
general and set at 10:00 p. m. Distributors 
have scheduled continuous showings and 
indicate that under the present circum- 
stances they fear that box-office receipts may 


drop off to only 10 or 15 percent of normal, 
Such receipts hardly will be adequate to pay 
theater personnel and will leave Virtually 
nothing for royalties. Distributors report 
further that many theaters in small towns, 
said to be more than 100, already have closeq. 
First-class films which the distributors pe. 
lieve would be good money makers are being 
withdrawn for exhibition later when the 
situation becomes more nearly normal. 
The branch office of a United States dis. 
tributor in Barranquilla burned on November 
15 with a loss of all films stored therein. 
No estimate of the damage has been made, 


GOVERNMENT AID TO FOREIGN DIstripy- 
TION OF FRENCH FILMS 


A French governmental decree published 
in the Official Journal of September 23, 1949, 
granted a subsidy of 25,000,000 francs to the 
Association Francaise de Diffusion et d’Rx. 
pansion Cinématographique. These funds 
are to come from taxes created by the decree 
for temporary aid to the French film in. 
dustry 

The association was being organized when 
the decree was published. It has since 
been decided to change the name to France 
Film or possibly Unifrance, and it is reported 
that the organization will be headed by the 
Subdirector of the Centre National de la 
Cinématographie Although the exact or- 
ganization and nature of operations of the 
association are not yet clear, it has been 
stated that the organization would be pat- 
terned after the Motion Picture Association 
of America In fact the latter's Paris office 
has been approached for suggestions and 
{ s ‘he subsidy would be used, it 
is reported, for advertising French films 
abroad, particularly in the United States, 


and for such projects as investigating more 


EFFECTS OF NEW EXCHANGE SYSTEM IN 
PARAGUAY 


Under the new multiple exchange system 
established on November 5, 1949, by the Bank 
of Paraguay, motion-picture films have been 

lassified in group IV requiring that payment 
for United States films be made at the rate 

f 8.0521 guaranies to the dollar instead of 
about 3.80 guaranies to the dollar under the 


previous exchange system 


Motion-picture exhibitors have appealed 


to the Bank of Paraguay on the following 
basis: (1) The limited market does not pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to operate motion- 
picture theaters if payment for films is to 


be made at more than twice the previou 


cost (2) As payment is determined on a4 
percentage basi (averaging about 45 per- 
cent of the gr proceeds) motion-picture 
exchange houses abroad are dissatisfied with 
the new rate of 8.0521 and are contemplating 
furnishing film n a rental instead of on 
a percentage basis, the rent to equal average 
receipts at the rate of 3.80 guaranies to the 
dollar (3) A proportionate increase in 
admissions to offset the exchange differential 
would reduce attendance to a level which 


might be ruinous for exhibitor 

The Bank of Paraguay has taken the mat- 
ter under advisement Reliable informants 
believe that motion-picture films will be re- 
classified in group III with a rate of ex- 
change ff 6.0821 guaranies to the dollar 
Exhibitors have informed their film suppliers 
of the foregoing problem and are awaiting 


their reaction 





The British and United States Zones of Ger- 
many receive optical lenses and surgical and 
precision instruments from the French Zone 
of occupation Optical gla i o received 
by the Bizonal Area from the Soviet Zone. 
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Nonferrous Metals 
Tin Exports, BOLIVIA 


Bolivian exports of tin in the third quarter 
of 1949 were only slightly lower than the 
average of the preceding two quarters, 
despite the heavy exportation of reserves in 
June. September exports maintained the 
general average, showing no effect from the 
few days’ stoppage at Catavi and the Uni- 
ficada mines as a result of the revolution. 

Exports in the third quarter totaled 7,716 
long tons of tin (metal content); 16,317 tons 
were shipped in the first half year. Exports 
during the 9-month period registered only a 
slight decline from those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948, totaling 24,033 tons and 
26,395 tons, respectively. 

If the present monthly average output 
were to be maintained throughout the rest 
of the year, Bolivia’s tin exports would be 
about 32.000 long tons in 1949. Because the 
Government may encourage production by 
offering better exchange rates, the apparent 
desire of mining companies to produce all 
tin possible before the price declines further, 
and the optimistic outlook for fourth- 
quarter production by the principal mine at 
Catavi, exports may well exceed 32,000 long 
tons in 1949. However, exports are not ex- 
pected to reach the 37,935 tons shipped in 
1948. Exports in 1948 included a small 
amount of tin in bars shipped from the 
Oruro smelter 


CopPpER-MINING OPERATIONS IN FINLAND 


Mining operations have been in progress at 
the Aijala copper deposits, near Kaski in 
southwestern Finland, for several months 
The mine is owned by Outokumpu Oy and 
has ore reserves estimated at 800,000 tons 
(copper content). The average copper con- 
tent of the ore is 2 percent 

-resent production amounts to approxi- 
mately 2', tons of copper (metal content) 
per day. The Outokumpu Oy Co. plans to 
increase annual output to 100,000 tons of ore. 
If this rate is achieved, known reserves will 
be exhausted in about 10 years, 


WOLFRAM DEPOSIT DISCOVERED, FRANCE 


A promising deposit of wolframite is re- 
ported to have been discovered in the com- 
mune of Esse, near Confolens, in the Depart- 
ment of Charente, France. Several tons of 
ore have been examined with satisfactory 
results 


BAUXITE DEVELOPMENTS, HUNGARY 


Hungarian bauxite production has been 
increasing steadily since the war but is still 
well below prewar and peak wartime rates 
approximately 500,000 tons and 1,000,000 tons, 
respectively. Production amounted to only 
35,000 metric tons in 1945 but was reported 
at about 340,000 tons in each of the years 
1947 and 1948 

Before the war, more than 90 percent of 
Hungary's bauxite was exported to Germany 
for processing. Although Hungarian alumi- 
hum production has increased, domestic 
processing accounts for only a small portion 
of total production. Hungarian bauxite is 
still exported in large quantities About 
100,000 tons were shipped to Germany during 
1948, and in 1949, Germany was expected to 
take a similar quantity. Czechoslovakia, the 
U. S. S. R. and to a much smaller degree, 
Italy, have also shared in Hungary's postwar 
bauxite exports. The U. S. S. R. obtained 
half interest in all Hungary's aluminum and 
bauxite companies in May 1946 when the 
Hungarian-Russian Bauxite-Aluminum Cor- 
poration was formed 

Increased local processing of bauxite has 
resulted in exports of alumina to Czechoslo- 
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vakia and Austria and of aluminum to 
Austria and Yugoslavia. 

The Government of Hungary has made 
stringent efforts to stimulate the aluminum 
output and the use of aluminum in order to 
substitute it for other metals in short supply. 
The Aluminum Research Institute is con- 
ducting experiments in the construction of 
transportation equipment and bridges. The 
metal is being used to make a wide variety 
of household utensils, furniture, and build- 
ing components. In addition, technical per- 
sonnel are being instructed in the numerous 
possibilities of aluminum as an engineering 
and structural metal. 


CHROME-ORE PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine chrome-mining industry is 
encountering additional difficulty in main- 
taining operations, particularly since the 
sudden heavy decline in orders from the 
United States after the first quarter of the 
year. It is known that two mines have been 
forced to severely curtail operations, includ- 
ing the largest chrome-ore producer, the 
Consolidated Mining Co., which laid off about 
1,000 workers in October. 

The capacity of the Philippine chrome-ore 
industry is estimated at about 525,000 metric 
tons annually, of which 360,000 metric tons 
are classed as refractory ore and 165,000 tons 
as metallurgical. 

Exports of chrome ore during the first 6 
months of 1949 amounted to 160,000 metric 
tons, of which 148,000 tons were shipped to 
the United States and the remainder to the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

Chrome-ore shipments in 1948 totaled 241,- 
980 metric tons, of which the United States 
took 220,310 tons, the United Kingdom 20,044 
tons, and Japan 1,626 tons. 


SWEDEN’S MOLYBDENUM AND TUNGSTEN 
IMPORTS INCREASE 


Imports of molybdenum ores into Sweden 
totaled 878 metric tons at the end of Septem- 
ber 1949, compared with only 332 tons im- 
ported in the first 9 months of 1948. 

No production of molybdenum is reported 
for 1947, however, preliminary figures indi- 
cate a production of 700 metric tons of re- 
coverable molybdenum in 1948. 

Imports of tungsten ores also increased 
during January-September 1949, amounting 
to 1,814 metric tons compared with only 
1,362 tons in the like period of 1948. 

Swedish production of tungsten amounted 
to 193 and 190 tons of recoverable metal in 
1947 and 1948, respectively. 


THAILAND'S ANTIMONY PRODUCTION 
INCREASES 


Production of antimony concentrates in 
Thailand continued its upward = trend 
through August 1949. Output during the 
first 8 months of the year totaled approxi- 
mately 324 long tons (50 percent metal con- 
tent). This figure greatly exceeded both the 
predicted output of 190 tons for 1949 and the 
1948 production of 182 long tons. 


CHROME DEVELOPMENTS, TURKEY 


After many months of negotiations, the 
ECA Mission for Turkey submitted its rec- 
ommendation that an ECA credit for $134,000 
be extended to Bilgin, Maden Ltd., a lead- 
ing private chrome producer. This invest- 
ment reportedly will raise annual production 
of 48 percent refractory and metallurgical 
chromite from the current annual figure of 
10,000 tons to 35,000 tons 

Discussions are continuing with regard to 
certain contractual credit and security con- 
ditions to be resolved. The successful con- 


clusion of these negotiations may open the 
way for similar arrangements with other 
promising private producers, according to 
ECA sources. 

The Eti Bank, in conjunction with ECA 
experts, is studying the possibilities of open- 
ing the Palu chrome deposits, near Guleman. 
Although reserves are reported to be small, 
the bank believes that they can be exploited 
advantageously because of their proximity 
to Guleman. 


NONFERROUS EXTRUSION PLANT UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new factory for the extrusion of non- 
ferrous metals is being built in Germiston, 
Union of South Africa, states the foreign 
press. The buildings are practically com- 
pleted, and much of the equipment is al- 
ready installed. The plant will produce solid 
and hollow extruded brass, bronze, and cop- 
per rods and sections, brass wire, chill cast 
phosphor bronze solid and cored bars, and 
nonferrous ingots, to all specifications. 

The extrusion press has been designed to 
extrude aluminum and aluminum alloys, in 
addition to brass, bronze, and copper. Free 
machinery rod, hot stamping rod, and a wide 
range of special high-strength brasses and 
bronzes also will be produced. A strip mold- 
ing mill also is being planned for the 
future. 

The local production of high conductivity 
copper rods, bars, and sections for electrical 
purposes is expected to assist the expanding 
South African electrical and switch-gear in- 
dustry. 

It is anticipated that the company, when 
in full production, will be able to supply the 
needs of South African industry, and, per- 
haps, to export certain products. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MIcA DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


A special export rate of 7.1964 pesos per 
$1 United States currency has been estab- 
lished for mica exports from Argentina under 
the recently revised exchange structure. This 
preferential rate is expected to give new im- 
petus to the export of Argentine mica, par- 
ticularly to the United States. Shipments 
in the third quarter of 1949 amounted to 
106,618 pounds to the United States and 
55,330 pounds to Mexico. 


CANADIAN ASBESTOS PRODUCTION 


Canadian asbestos production in Septem- 
ber 1949 reached 71,973 short tons, just under 
the all-time high of 72,118 tons in August. 
Cumulated output for the first 9 months of 
1949 was 363,450 tons as compared with 523,- 
082 tons in the like period of 1948. Although 
the August-September 1949 rate was greater 
than the output in the corresponding period 
of 1948, the current level cannot compensate 
for the loss in production resuiting from the 
labor dispute earlier this year. Total produc- 
tion in 1949 is expected to be well below the 
716,769 tons produced in 1948. 

The Johns-Manville Corporation has been 
exerting every effort to put its mine at 
Matheson, in the Kirland Lake District, into 
operation as soon as possible. The mill will 
be completed by next summer. It is gen- 
erally believed that this asbestos discovery 
is larger than anticipated and may soon 
compete with the company’s original asbes- 
tos holdings in Quebec. One ore body defi- 
nitely established in Munro Township is 
1,200 feet long, and three diamond drills 
are probing its width. A 9-mile road to the 
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new property has been constructed by the 
Ontario Department of Highways. 

Other asbestos companies have acquired 
territory in Munro, Heatty, and McCool 
Townships, but no important discoveries 
have been reported. 


Office k;quipment 
and Supplies 


VENEZUELA’S MARKET FOR OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


The manufacture of furniture of all kinds, 
including office furniture, is an important 
and growing industry in Venezuela. How- 
ever, in order to satisfy consumer demand, 
it is still necessary to import in large vol- 
ume. The United States is the most im- 
portant supplier; the United Kingdom and 
Sweden are secondary suppliers. 

The demand for specialized metal cffice 
furniture is growing steadily in Venezuela, 
and prospects favor continued substantial 
imports. Local products are still too high 
in price to offer serious competition to im- 
ports. In addition, their quality is not equal 
to that of the foreign-made furniture 


Oils, Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


GERMANY Buys SOUTH AFRICA’S 
SUNFLOWER-OIL SURPLUS 


The Union of South African Government 
will export 5,000 tons of sunflower-seed oil 
to Germany. The oil can be used in mar- 
garine and salad oil, and in canning fish. 
The sale price, the Union bearing all cost 
of delivering the oil to edible-oil tanks in 
Hamburg, Germany, is reported to be £128 
a long ton (16¢ a pound). 

The 1948 crop of 100,000,000 pounds of 
sunflower seed was a record. The rise in 
popularity of sunflower seed was attributed 
to the acute shortage of oilseeds in 1946 
The rapid increase in ground-nut production 
since then has been a factor in ending this 
situation. Early in 1948 the Minister of Agri- 
culture decided that the Government would 
buy all sunflower seed of sound quality above 
the Union’s normal requirements. The sub- 
sidized price paid, in contrast to the price 
at which the oil was sold to Germany, shows, 
according to press reports, a loss to the Union 
on this transaction of between £200,000 and 
£250,000. 


U. K.’s PuRCHASES OF SOYBEANS 


The United Kingdom has purchased 24,446 
long tons of soybeans this year, including 
2,791 tons from British East Africa, 100 tons 
rom Nigeria, 1,968 tons from China, and 
19,587 tons from Brazil. (One long ton= 2,240 
pounds, or 37.3 bushels of 60 pounds each.) 


U. K. CONTRACTS FOR MALAYAN PALM OIL 


The new British Ministry of Food contract 
with Malayan palm-oil producers covers the 
years 1950, 1951, and 1952, states the foreign 
press. The 1950 price is fixed at £74 a ton 
(914¢ a pound) f. o. b., including the 5-per- 
cent export duty. A “floor” price is provided 
for the whole period, but actual prices for 
1951 and 1952 again will be fixed by negotia- 
tion. The 1950 price, taking freight into 
consideration, is closely in line with the new 


United Kingdom buying price for whale oil. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, FRANCE 


Producton of paint and varnish in the 
Lyon district, France, dropped sharply in 
August and September 1949, but improved in 
October. Consumers are said to be buying 
heavily; however, difficulties have arisen be- 
cause of requests for delayed payments. 
Several pigment materials are reported in 
short supply 


Paper and Related 
Products 


AUSTRIA’S PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, 
CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS 


Austrian pulp and paper production in the 
first half of 1949 increased over the output 
in the preceding 6-month period and the 
first half of 1948. Chemical-pulp production 
reached 101,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
2,204.6 pounds) compared with 90,000 tons 
in the preceding 6-month period and 63,000 
tons in the first 6 months of 1948. Produc- 
tion of mechanical pulp in the above periods 
was 38,000, 34,000, and 36,000 tons, respec- 
tively; paper, 108,000, 106,000, 95,000 tons; 
and paperboard, 25,000, 25,000, 21,000 tons 
Production of the above items in 1937 
amounted to 304,000 tons of chemical pulp 
109,000 tons of mechanical pulp, 238,000 tons 
f paper, and 47,000 tons of paperboard 

Consumption of pulp and paper in the fir 
6 months of 1949 was as follows (in tons) 
Chemical pulp, 67,000; mechanical pulp 
38,000; paper, 61,000 (66,000 in the preceding 
6 months and 60,000 in the first 6 months of 
1948); and paperboard, 20,000 (21,000 and 
17,000, respectively, in the above period 

Exports of chemical pulp totaled 30,000 
tons in the January-June period of 1949 com- 
pared with about r 
preceding 6 months and 10,000 tons in the 
January to June period of 1948. About 2,00 


ulp were exported in the 


( 





the same amount in the 


tons of mechanical } 
first 6 months of 1949, 47,000 tons of paper 
(compared with 38,000 in the 
months and 30,000 in the first 6 month f 
1948), and 5,000 to of paperboard (8,000 
in the preceding 6 months and 6,000 in the 
1948 In 1937 export 


preceding 6 


first 6 months of 


the above products were ws (il ns) 
Chemical pulp, 165,00( mechanical pulp, 
21,000; paper, 114,000 and paperboard, 


33,000. 
NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, IRELAND 


into Ireland during 


nounted to 280,- 


Imports of newsprint 
the first 9 months of 1949 ar 
973 hundredweight (1 hundredweight=—112 
pounds) valued at £555,648, compared with 
177,222 hundredweight valued at £324,216 
during the correspondig period of 1948 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese pulp production of 51,885 short 
tons in September 1949 was 
than in the preceding month and 17 percent 
greater than during September 1948. The 
cumulative total of 429,649 tons in the first 
9 months of 1949 was rreater than 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Produc- 
tion of pulp by kinds in the first 9 months 
of 1949 (comparable figures for first 9 months 
of 1948 in parentheses) was as follows: 
Groundwood, 229, 280 tons (180,576); un- 
bleached sulfite, 134,308 (91,127); bleached 
sulfite: rayon A, 3,201 (2,743); rayon B, 27,- 


+t percent greater 


26 percent 


900 (26,123); and rayon C, 7,542 (1,595); un. 
bleached kraft, 22,234 (14,889); and others 
5,184 (1,692). : 

Paper production of 58,371 short tons in 
September 1949 increased slightly over the 
preceding month and was 23 percent greater 
than in September 1948. The cumulative 
total of 498,124 in the first 9 months of 1949 
was 33 percent greater than in the corre. 
sponding period of 1948. Production of Da- 
per, by kinds, in the first 9 months of 1949 
(comparable figures for the first 9 months of 
1948 in parentheses), was as follows: Print. 
ing, 120,830 (63,596); newsprint, 88,457 (82,. 
245); paperboard, 90,888 (50,498) ; wrapping 
and bag, 43,085 (28,698); writing and draw. 
ing, 7,524 (2,952); tissue, 5,469 (3,131); Jap- 
anese machine-made, 105,550 (75,304); Japa- 
nese hand-made, 4,398 (3,899); 
31,923 (24,211). 


and others, 


) e 
Railway 
Kquipment 
(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 


Domestic Commerce) 


SITUATION IN IRAQ 


The Iraqui State Railway ha definite 
plans to change 621.7 miles of meter-gag 
track to standard-gage as soon asc nditions 
ermit 

rhe motive power and rolling stock of the 
railway are in poor condition because of age 
and hard usage during the war vear As of 


March 31, 1948, the trackage and equipment 





Traq’s Track Mileage nd Rolling Stock 
_ 
5 ‘14 
The Iraqu = e R x ( ) Works 
P m, « tin f 3 rojec ting 
c<im 10,178,000 Iraqui dinars, in- 
( cquisit I f new con ri (pri be 
Diesel-electric), coaches, and freight 
( exte? present line r truction 
f new bridge ind 1 ht 1-W procure- 
el modern machiner and erection of 
e¢ tat d build including 
office ho} and quarter The various 
projects will be started necessary funds 
ecome f 


Rubber and 
Products 


IMPORTATION OF TIRES, ALGERIA 
Sterling credits were opened October 
for Algeria in the m £37,500 for the 
importation f tire from the United King- 





TIRE IMPORTS AUTHORIZED, AUSTRIA 


Authorization has been granted to AuS- 
tria to purchase tires and tubes for motor 


vehicles manufactured in the United States 
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to a value of $141,500. These purchases con- 
sist of 3,811 tires and an equal number of 
tubes in several truck and passenger-car 
sizes. The sum of $15,000 has been author- 
ized for 150 tires and 150 tubes for UNRRA 
vehicles, and $4,000 for 43 tires and 43 tubes 
for the Federal Roads Administration and 
snow-removal service vehicles, 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


New regulations were issued, effective No- 
vember 7, 1949, granting foreign-exchange 
inducements of 214 to 12 percent on various 
kinds of crude rubber, including wild rubber 
and guttas, virtually from all of Indonesia, 
instead of specified regions. It was further 
provided that this foreign-exchange induce- 
ment might be spent in any soft-Currency 
country and would no longer be limited to 
transactions in Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Preliminary figures show agricultural es- 
tate production in August 1949 as 14,829 
metric tons, in January-August 1949 as 
109,963 tons, and the yearly estimate of proe 
duction as 185,000 tons. 


RUBBER IMPORTS AND STOCKS, MALAYA 


Imports of rubber into British Malaya in 
October 1949 decreased by 368 long tons to 
18,009 tons from 18,377 tons in September. 
Of the total imports, Singapore took 16,661 
tons, a decrease of 710 tons, and the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, 1,348 tons, an increase of 242 
tons over the preceding month Malayan 
imports in the first 10 months of 1949 
amounted to 182,561 tons, against 252,145 
tons during the like period of 1948, or a 
decrease of 69,584 tons. 

Malaya imported 13,678 tons of rubber from 
Indonesia and 661 tons from Thailand in 
October, 415 tons and 81 tons less, respec- 
tively, than in the preceding month. Im- 
ports from Indonesia and Thailand in the 
first 10 months of 1949 totaled 122,037 tons 
and 15,140 tons compared with 198,026 tons 
and 7,636 tons, respectively, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948, indicating a de- 
crease of 75,989 tons or about 38 percent on 
imports from Indonesia and an increase of 
7,504 tons or approximately 98 percent on 
imports from Thailand 

Dealers’ and port stocKs in Malaya’s princi- 
pal ports at the end of October 1949 were 
reported as 66,696 tons, or 282 tons below 
September's figure of 66,978 tons. The deal- 
ers declared 47,808 tons, of which 41,372 tons 
were held in Singapore and 6,436 tons in the 
Federation of Malaya. Port stocks amounted 
to 18,888 tons, with 11,188 tons held in Singa- 
pore and 7,700 tons in the Federation. 


TIRE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Production of tires in.New Zealand in the 
first half of 1949 was estimated at 55,000, of 
which 40,000 were for passenger cars and 
15,000 for trucks and busses Tubes were 
produced for about 70 percent of the number 
ol tires 

The tire market was steady in the first 
half-year. Inventories of one large produc- 
ing company were reported to be more than 
sufficient for market requirements. The ex- 
cessively heavy postwar demand was satisfied 
in 1948 

Trade organizations have complained 
about the regulation, effective at the be- 
ginning of 1949, that imported car and truck 
chassis be fitted with domestically produced 
ures as original equipment, on the ground 
that although the cost of such tires for re- 
placement is not much higher than that of 
imported tires, the cost for original equip- 
ment is substantially higher. Truck oper- 
ators state that as high-pressure tires are 
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not made in New Zealand, they must sacri- 
fice loading capacity by using low-pressure 
tires of the same size or buy larger low- 
pressure tires at higher costs. 


Shi pbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CAR-PASSENGER FERRY TO OPERATE 
YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction of a car-passenger ferry to 
operate between Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and 
Rockland or Bar Harbor, Maine, is planned 
by the Dominion Government at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,000,000, Canadian currency 
(1 Canadian dollar=§$0.9091, United States 
currency). The ferry will accommodate 100 
automobiles and will make the one-way run 
in 6 hours. As of mid-November, specifica- 
tions of the vessel had not been completed, 
but it appeared likely that the contract 
would be awarded to one of the Canadian 
shipyards on the Atlantic Coast. 


TANKER LAUNCHED; MOTORSHIP CoM- 
PLETED, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 


The tanker Kurdistan, which was launched 
on October 26 at Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
was the twelfth ship of the year launched 
by its builders. The Kurdistan, built for 
Common Brothers, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is a single-screw vessel of about 12,000 dead- 
weight-tons and a gross tonnage of 8,200 
tons. No more ships are expected to be 
launched from this yard during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

In addition, the 3,350-gross-ton motorship 
Assiout was completed during October for 
the Moss Hutchison Line, Liverpool, Eng- 
land. This vessel is designed as a general 
cargo ship with hatches easily adaptable to 
the transport of grain. The Assiout has an 
over-all length of 367 feet, molded beam of 
52 feet, and molded depth to shelter deck, 
32 feet 6 inches. Propelling machinery con- 
sists of an eight-cylinder, four-cycle Diesel 
engine driving a solid four-bladed propeller. 


LAUNCHING OF OIL TANKER; COMPLETION 
OF STEAMSHIP, U. K. 


The oil tanker British Triumph was 
launched on September 23 from a shipyard 
in Birkenhead, near Liverpool, England. The 
8,450-gross-ton vessel, was the eleventh built 
for the British Tanker Company, Ltd., of 
London. The propelling machinery con- 
sists of a single-screw driven by a six-cylin- 
der, four-cycle Diesel engine which develops 
3,200 brake horsepower at 115 revolutions 
per minute Steam-operated cargo oil 
pumps, cargo-oil-heating apparatus, and 
tank-cleaning apparatus are provided on 
the vessel. 

Another vessel, the 2,96l-ton steamship 
Amakura was completed during October in 
Middlebrough, for the Booker Bros., McCon- 
nell & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. The Amakura 
has an over-all length of 349 feet 11 inches, 
a molded beam of 47 feet, and a draught of 
20 feet 2 inches when loaded. The pro- 
pelling machinery consists of a single set of 
triple-expansion reciprocating engines and 
is designed to give an average sea speed of 
11 knots. 





The Cuban price-control resolution on tin 
containers used for preserved foodstuffs, 
which had been in effect since March 29, 
1949, was recently revoked by the Minister 
of Commerce. 


Teleecommunica- 
tion K.quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY SITUATION, EGYPT 


Bids submitted to the Ministry of Com- 
munications, Egyptian Government, cover- 
ing the supply of telephone sets and auto- 
matic telephone equipment for three differ- 
ent exchanges in Egypt are now under study. 
Contracts will be awarded in the near future. 

The Delta Project and the Alexandria Proj- 
ect cover the supply of approximately 6,000 
automatic telephones and necessary switch- 
ing equipment. The Bab el Louk, Meadi, and 
Helwan Project involves the supply of 6,000 
new automatic sets and the conversion of the 
existing manual service to full automatic 
service. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


DRIVE TO INCREASE COTTON PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


At a cotton meeting called by the Minister 
for Food and Agriculture in India, means for 
increasing cotton output to 500,000 bales for 
the 1950-51 season, and eventually to 4,000,- 
000 bales, were discussed. The increase would 
be largely of longer varieties, which might 
replace some cotton imports. Recommenda- 
tions were made to increase the ceiling prices 
in order to make cotton as remunerative as 
other agricultural products, to distribute im- 
proved varieties of seed, and to take other 
measures to encourage planting and proper 
cultivation. 

Ministers of Agriculture from all of India’s 
cotton-producing Provinces and State unions 
and representatives of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, the Textile Commission- 
er’s Office, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
for Bombay attended the meeting. 


PERU’S COTTON EXPORTS 


Peruvian cotton exports in the first 9 
months of 1949 (with comparable figures for 
the like period of 1948 in parentheses) were 
as follows (in metric tons): United King- 
dom, 17,436 (8,879); Belgium, 4,629 (4,661); 
India, 3,830 (2,827); Chile, 2,827 (3,987); Co- 
lombia, 2,265 (5,566); Argentina, 2,265 (710); 
United States, 2,055 (1,242); Switzerland, 
1,198 (2,642); Italy, 1,019 (1,249); Nether- 
lands, 977 (2,193) and Poland, —— (1,830). 
Exports to all other countries totaled 1,390 
tons in the 1949 period against 2,499 in the 
1948 period. 


SPAIN’S COTTON PRODUCTION 


Cotton production in Spain in the 1949 
season has been estimated at 9,695 tons, of 
which 5,340 tons are of Egyptian variety and 
4,355 tons are of the American type. This 
represents a reduction of 110 tons and 90 
tons, respectively, for the two types from 
an earlier estimate of output. 


Synthetic Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Rayon-yarn and staple-fiber production in 
Brazil in the period March 1—August 31, 1949, 
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is estimated at 8,620 metric tons. For the 
period September 1, 1949, to February 28, 1950, 
production is expected to be 9,900 metric 
tons. 

Imports of rayon and other synthetic yarns 
and fiber, except nylon, in the first 4 months 
of 1949, were approximately 372 metric tons. 
In all of last year 1,100 tons were imported. 
Nylon-yarn imports in the first 7 months of 
1949 were estimated by trade circles to have 
been about 66,000 kilograms, but official for- 
eign-trade figures place imports for the first 
4 months at only 4,232 kilograms. 


PRODUCTION AND FORFIGN TRADE, CANADA 


The estimated average monthly produc- 
tion of broad woven rayon fabric and rayon 
goods in Canada in the first 6 months of 
1949 was 11,647,000 yards, an increase of ap- 
proximately 24 percent over the estimated 
comparable production rate of 9,358,000 yards 
for the same period of 1948. 

The Silk and Rayon Industry of Canada 
reported imports of rayon fabrics from the 
United Kingdom totaled 8,689,000 square 
yards in the first 6 months of 1949 in con- 
trast to 5,232,000 square yards in the Jan- 
uary—June 1948 period, an increase of about 
40 percent. 

Total exports of rayon piece goods in the 
6 months ending June 1949 were 502,985 
yards. The Union of South Africa and Aus- 
tralia were the largest buyers, taking 187,570 
and 107,915 yards, respectively. Exports to 
the United States were only 2,587 yards, as 
a result of the oversupply of rayon in the 
United States in the spring and early summer 
of 1949 

PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Two rayon-yarn preducers now operate in 
Colombia, one at Barranquilla and another at 
Medellin. A third is expected to begin pro- 
duction in late 1951 at Cali. The new plant 
will produce acetate rayon yarn 

Output at the Medellin plant did not begin 
until 1949; during the first 9 months of that 
year, the plant produced an average of 30,000 
kilograms of rayon yarn monthly. The plant 
hoped to average about 60,000 kilograms a 
month in October, November, and December 

The Barranquilla factory is being modern- 
ized and expanded; new equipment is being 
installed and the plant’s capacity is to be 
increased from 1,400,000 kilograms annually 
to about 2,500,000 kilograms of rayon-fila- 
ment yarn and 1,400,000 kilograms of viscose 
staple fiber 

The new firm at Cali plans an initial an- 
nual production of about 1,4C0,000 kilograms 
of acetate rayon yarn with an increase up to 
4,500,000 kilograms, should such increase be 
warranted. Present acetate rayon-yarn con- 
sumption in Colombia is estimated at about 
1,400,000 kilograms a year 


Wool and Products 


SUPPLIES AND EXPORTS, INDIA 


Supplies of Tibetan wool during 1949-50 
are estimated at about 10,000 bales (1 bale 
contains approximately 300 pounds), of 
which around 6,000 bales will be white. 
Total supplies are expected to be 33 percent 
below the 15,000 to 16,000 bales in 1948-49, 
and supplies of whites alone may be as mfuch 
as 54 percent less than in the preceding year. 

Shipments to the United States in 1949-50 
are expected to account for a greater per- 
centage of the total supply than in previous 
years. In the period November 1948 to July 
1949, shipments of Tibetan wool to the 
United States were 76 percent of total wool 
exports. The strong demand from the 
United Kingdom and the United States has 
caused prices to increase 
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WORLD EXPORTS 


World exports of tops and yarn from prin- 


ports into principal 
the two quarters of 1948 and 1949 are shown 


The United Kingdom and France continued 


second quarters of 1949. Italy was the larg- 


remained the leading importer of 
two quarters of 
United Kingdom and Sweden 


1949, followed by the 


Tops and yarn From 
Principal Karporting Countries in 
and Second Ouarters of 


Vise ellaneou Ss Fiber S 


SISAL FRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 


irst 6 months of 


Kenya increased 


by more than 1,804 tons and in Tanganyika 
by 1,077 tons in the 1949 period over the 
similar period of 1948. Approximately 229. 
000 acres were planted to sisal in Tanganyika. 
Production in the January—June 1949 period 
totaled 56,900 tons for Tanganyika, 17,493 
tons for Kenya, and 258 tons for Uganda. 
Sisal exports for the 6 months of 1949 to- 
taled 59,919 tons from Tanganyika and 
8,425 tons from Kenya. Uganda exported 62 
tons in the first 5 months of 1949. This 
figure does not include stocks at port on 
January 1, shown as having been exported 
during the first 3 months of 1949 
Production in all of 1949 is expected to 
surpass 1948. Estimates of 180,000 to 190,000 
tons were made at the beginning of the year, 
but the Tanganyika Department of Agricul. 
ture has estimated production for the last 
6 months of 1949 at 63,000 tons, or only 119. 
900 tons for the year. Estimates for Kenya 
and Uganda were about 40,000 tons, bringing 
the total East African estimate to 159.909 
tons, or about 3,000 tons more than total out- 


1948 


put it 


Wearing Apparel 


PRODUCTION OF WOOL-FELT Hat Bopies 
EL SALVADOR 
Output of wool-felt hat bodies in El Salva- 


+ 


dor is estimated at about 85,000 a year. One 


manufacturer use the bulk of hat bodies 
produced in making finished hats, although 
small quantities are id to another pro- 
aucer operating on a limited scale. The felt 
used in producing these hat bodies, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, is imported almost 


exclusively from the United States 


FELT HATS, GUATEMALA 











( sists 
three firn Whic m ure men's felt 
hats The largest began the manufacture 
f wool-felt hat bodies in 1949: the othe 
use imported bodie About four small shops 
make women’s hats from imported bodies 
Prospects for sales of United States hat 
for men are considered reasonably good, in- 
much s | ed State tyle e well 
known and gener preferred Canadian 
1 It ian h vere popula n 1948 
Sale f womer hat fror he United 
States } e decline recent ye partl 
be é f the K ( tom I : nat- 
f Wome! I re WV aln t exclu- 
€ by the wea er ¢ d the United 
St é ipplie ractical f such im- 


VENEZUELAN FELT-HAT PRODUCTION 








I de ce h e pl ed ty 

five ictorie td e the 
ture of felt ha lela 
mately 550 doze d Ove 

f production « t vool-felt 
remainde ire fur felt Product 
cipally me i M e raw 
for the try, in the form of hat bodies, 
is obtai from Uruguay, the United States, 





ry. 
Pobaceo and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, CYPRUS 


In October 1949, the newly appointed Gov- 
ernment Tobacco Expert of Cyprus proposed 
he formation of a central marketing organ- 
ization for the Island's crop The organ- 
ization would _ provid warehousing and 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —~ 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Electric-Power Development 
Progressing in East Africa 


Mombasa, Kenya (East Africa), is now 
connected to the new hydro-electric plant 
at Pangani, Tanganyika, about 135 miles 
away. This is the first step in an electrical 
development project which, it is hoped, will 
bring many advantages to people living in 
and around Mombasa. Five years’ work by 
the East African Power & Lighting Co. the 
Tanganyika Electricity Supply Co., and sev- 
eral contractors was required to complete 
this initial phase of the project 

Mombasa consumes approximately 1,600,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
monthly This total is made up, roughly. 
half for industrial needs and half for do 
mestic requirements (the latter including 


+ 


clubs, hotels, etc.) 


Electric-Power Situation 
Still Critieal in Italy 


The following statistics supplied to the 
U.S. Embassy in Rome, by ANIDEL ( Associa- 
zione Nazionale Imprese Distributrici di En- 
ergia Elettrica), which include data on both 
large and small Italian producers of elec- 
tricity and represent about 87 percent of the 
country power production, cover the first 
10 months of 1949. The figures, which com- 
bine production by both hydroelectric and 
thermally operated plants, are shown in mil- 
lions of kilowatt-hours 
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The Italian electric-power situation con- 
tinued to deteriorate throughout October 
with the result that new restrictions on con- 
sumption were imposed as of October 31 
for Central and Southern Italy, and as of 
November 11, for North Italy. Additional 
restrictions prescribed included three power- 
less business days per week for all users, 
except public services and certain continu- 
ously operating industries. Public services 
were required to reduce their consumption 
to 90 percent of December 1948 levels, while 
industrial consumers, with the exception of 
certain essential activities, were required to 
reduce their power consumption to 50 per- 
cent of the levels used in May and June 
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1949. Other users of electric power were 
limited to specified percentages of December 
1948 consumption levels. 

Despite these restrictions on the utiliza- 
tion of electric power, industrial production 
during the first 9 months of 1949 averaged 
103 percent of the 1938 monthly average 
compared to 96 percent of 1938 during the 
same period of 1948, according to the Central 
Statistical Institute. 

The peak 3-month period of 1949 extended 
from May through June, when production 
averaged 114 percent of prewar. Industrial 
production in September 1949 was reported 
at 108 percent of 1938 compared with 95 
percent in August. 

Power availability averaged approximately 
15 percent less in the months of September 
November 1949 than in the same months of 
1948; and water reserves in mid-November 
were about 25 percent less than at the same 
time last year. Therefore, it is expected that 
the present emergency will last until next 
spring 


Australia To Send Second- 
Class Mail Matter by Air 


The Australian Postmaster General an- 
nounced that, beginning December 2, 1949, 
second-class mail matter can be sent from 
Australia by air mail to the United Kingdom, 
Eire, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, India, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan, Thailand, Iraq, and Egypt. 
Details regarding rates and maximum weights 
for the various mail categories may be ob- 
tained from the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C The first despatch of mail 
under this new system was scheduled to leave 
Sydney on December 6, and the service will be 
semiweekly. It is planned to extend this 
new schedule of charges to other countries 
served by the air routes to the United King- 
dom, New Zealand, United States, and calling 
points on the trans-Pacific route 


Electric Power, Yugoslavia 


The opening of a new electric-power plant 
at Podravska Slatina, Yugoslavia, was an- 
nounced in the Belgrade press on Novem- 
ber 14. The article did not specify whether 
the plant was thermally or hydroelectrically 
operated 


Venezuela Authorizes 
Special Air Services 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Communica- 
tions, by resolution published in the Official 
Gazette of November 16, 1949, has authorized 
the Compania Anonima Aeroservicios Espe- 
ciales to operate special and miscellaneous 
air-transport services throughout Venezuela 
The United States Embassy at Caracas reports 
that some of the services included in the 








authorization are crop dusting, seeding, 
aerial photography, aerial advertising, air 
ambulance, feeder air service, and pickup and 
delivery of mail by special devices. This is 
the first authorization of this nature to be 
granted by the Ministry of Communications. 


Imported Water Supplements 
Gibraltar’s Limited Supply 


Gibraltar has found it necessary to import 
fresh water from England and Scotland. 
While the supply of fresh water in Gibraltar 
has always been limited, the lack of rain 
during the past 5 years has seriously affected 
the situation and has created a health haz- 
ard. The daily consumption of fresh water 
is somewhat less than 4 gallons per capita 
whereas, to insure a satisfactory standard of 
personal cleanliness and of cleanliness in 
food handling, a cheap supply of at least 
10 gallons per capita per day would be 
required. 

For many years annual rainfall in Gibral- 
tar has varied from 35 to 50 inches. In 1948 
rainfall was 25.31 inches. Present indica- 
tions are that precipitation in 1949 will be 
even lower than that of 1948. 


Caracas Post Office Installs 
Automatic Franking Machines 


On November 26 the Caracas, Venezuela, 
Post Office placed in service three automatic 
franking machines, the first to be used in 
that country. It was stated at the opening 
ceremony that the use of franking machines 
would soon be extended to other Venezuelan 
cities and that 40 machines had already 
been acquired by the Ministry of Communi- 
cations for this purpose. It is also planned 
to rent such machines to private commercial 
and industrial companies to facilitate the 
handling of their correspondence, such pro- 
cedure to be supervised by the Post Office. 


Restrictions on Electric- 
Power Use Eased in Spain 


The Spanish electric-power situation, 
which has been critical for many weeks, was 
temporarily eased effective November 30, as a 
result of heavy precipitation throughout the 
country. Under the new schedule, in central 
and eastern Spain, including Madrid, energy 
will be available 3 workdays per week, 24 
hours per day, and on the other 3 days from 
5:30 p. m., until 8:00 a. m. The Sunday 
schedule has not been fixed, but will depend 
upon the condition of the hydroelectric reser- 
voirs at the end of each week. The power 
situation in Spain’s most important indus- 
trial centers, Barcelona and Bilbao, is about 
the same as in Madrid. 

Reservoirs held, on December 1, between 11 
and 12 percent of maximum capacity—which 
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British Industries Fair, 
London-Birmingham 


Three thousand manufacturers, represent- 
ing 26 groups of allied trades and 90 indus- 
tries, will reportedly occupy some 358,000 
square feet of space at the British Industries 
Fair to be held both in London and Birming- 
ham, England, from May 8 through 19, 1950. 
A record number of oversea buyers is expected 
to attend this event. 

At the 1949 British Industries Fair, more 
than 17,000 buyers were present as compared 
with 14,400 in 1948 and just over 5,000 in 
1937. 

The British Industries Fair is a national 
trade fair, and only manufacturers whose 
goods are produced within the United King- 
dom may exhibit. A Commonwealth Section 
will include representative displays organized 
by Commonwealth governments. 

In general, the very wide range of indus- 
tries and trades that have exhibited at the 
British Industries Fair in recent years will 
be represented at the 1950 Fair. Heavy indus- 
tries, with civil-engineering equipment par- 
ticularly prominent, will be concentrated at 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, while in two 
great London halls, Olympia and Earl’s Court, 
the lighter products, ranging from toys to 
printing machines, from cosmetics to televi- 
sion and radar apparatus, will be shown. 

The textile and clothing display will make 
up one of the largest sections of the Fair in 
London. Of interest to clothing buyers is 
the fact that the London Fashion Fortnight 
will be opened on May 30—10 days after the 
closing of the British Industries Fair. 

Prospective visitors to the Fair are advised 
to make their arrangements for hotel and 
transportation as soon as possible. No visas 
are necessary for United States visitors 
While gasoline is rationed, oversea buyers 
with cars will be granted a special gasoline 
allowance sufficient for 1,600 miles of travel 
Visitors may also purchase cars in Britain 

United States buyers may obtain Overseas 
Buyers’ Badges on presentation of their in- 
vitations or business cards. These will ad- 
mit buyers free to all sections of the Fair at 
all times. 

Persons interested in attending the British 
Industries fair should get in touch as soon as 
possible with the Director, B. I. F., Board of 
Trade, Horseferry House, Thorney Street 
London S. W. 1, England 


International Cycle and 
Motorcycle Show, 
London, England 


The annual International Cycle and Mo- 
torcycle Show was held from October 21 to 29 
in London, England, under the auspices of 
the British Cycle and Motorcycle Manufac- 
turers and Traders Union, Limited. 

Information on commodities emphasized 
at this show, the number of visitors, buying 
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interest noted, availability of products and 
special exhibits is contained in a report pre- 
pared in the United States Embassy in Lon- 
don, England. Copies of this report will be 
made available on a loan basis to interested 
parties addressing their requests to the Fairs 
and Exhibitions Branch (IT940), Office of 
International Trade, Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


International Trade Fair, 
Brussels, Belgium 


The 1950 Brussels International Trade Fal: 
will be held in Belgium from April 29 to 
May 14 

This Fair is operated by a nonprofit asso- 
ciation with the full support t 
Government 


articipation 


A copy of the regulations for 
is available on a loan basis t 
ties addressing their requests to the Fairs 
and Exhibitions Branch (IT 940), Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Y 
} 


interested par- 


East Pakistan Exhibition. 
Chittagong, Pakistan 


An East Pakistan Exhibition will be held 
from January 6 to February 15, 1950, at Chit- 
Pakistan, under the patronage of 
the Governor of East Bengal, His Excellency 
Sir F. C. Bourne, and the Prime Minister of 
East Bengal, the Honorable Nurul Amin 

N. H. Kh: Chairman of the Exhibitio 
Committee, cordially invites United States 


firms to participate in this exhibition in 


tagong, 


nN 





way that they deem desirable Time being 





International Trade Fair. 
Chicago 
The First United States Inter- 


national Trade Fair Corporation 
of Chicago appointed Dr. Jacques 
Kunstenaar Director of Foreign 
Affairs as of December 13. 1949. 
He has leave of 
absence as Chief of the Fairs and 
Exhibitions Branch. Office of In- 
ternational Trade, United States 
Department of Commerce. 

He will establish the initial for- 
eign office of the Fair abroad in 


been granted 


important European 
capitals and may temporarily be 
reached at 105 Weinberestrasse. 


Zurich. Switzerland. 


one of the 























so short, American firms may choose to in- 
struct their agents in Pakistan to use some of 
the products which they have in stock in the 
country to take part in this exhibition. This 
may prove to be an effective means of ad- 
vertising and promoting American products 
in this new market 


Persons interested in this exhibition and 
desiring to attend should immediately con- 
tact N. M. Khan, P. A. S., Commissioner of 
Chittagong Division, East Pakistan Exhibi- 


tion Committee, Chittagong, Pakistan. 


British Auto and Motorcycle 


Show. New York 


British automobile and motorcycle manue- 
facturers will stage the first major postwar 
auto show in Grand Central Palace in New 
York from April 15 to 23, 1950. This show 
will be under the sponsorship of the Society 


f Motor Manufacture! ind Traders (Great 


Iwo floo. f Grand Cent 
prising approximately 40,000 square feet, will 
be occupied by the show, in which nearly 20 
British automobile manufacturers and about 
number of motorcycle manufac- 


Palace, com- 


f 


ne same 
urers will exhibit their 1950 mocels. Also 


Cle Diesel engines, 


obtained from 
Seventeenth Street 
: } Sterling 
n Law, Jr 57 West 
N. Y. (phone Plaza 





Swiss Industries Fair. Basel 





A total exhibition space of approximately 
1,000,000 squ eet in the halls of the Swiss 
Industries Fair will be used to display a large 
irray of Swiss products at the Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair to be held Basel from April 15 
to 25, 1950 

Nearly 600,000 vi tended the thirty- 
third annual r in 1949. Foreign buyers 
ind visito from 60 different countries were 
prese t this eve 

Persons interested in visiting this Swiss 


industries fair should make their 
ntention to Dr. Th. Brogle, Director, 
Foire Suisse d’Echantillon 3asel 21, Swit- 


Canadian International Trade 
Fair. Toronto 


The Third Canadian International Trade 
ir will be held in Toronto from May 29 

» June 9, 1950. Officials of the Fair recently 
reported that considerably increased inter- 
est has been shown by potential exhibitors 
in Australia It is expected that if space 
permits there will be exhibits from Australia 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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equipment for the manipulation, fermenta- 
tion, and storage of locally produced leaf 
tobacco. 

The Cyprus Government has disclosed that 
it is prepared to approve the plan, providing 
the majority of tobacco growers favor it, and 
if the plan can be made self-supporting. The 
proposal would require registration of all 
growers with the central marketing organ- 
ization; only those registered would be per- 
mitted to grow tobacco, 

All growers would be compelled to deliver 
their total crop to the central board, and 
would be granted an advance not exceeding 
50 percent of the estimated value. The or- 
ganization would grade, bale, and market the 
leaf to merchants or manufacturers, and try 
to extend export markets. A board composed 
of representatives of the growers and mem- 
bers of their cooperative societies, together 
with others nominated by the Government, 
would control the organization. 

The Government's action is viewed as the 
first step toward protection of the industry. 
This year’s tobacco yield is reported to be 
very near to the Turkish quality grown in 
the Aegean area, Which is classified as sec- 
ond grade. It is expected that Cypriot grow- 
ers Will be able to demand from 20 to 31 cents 
per pound (at present exchange rates) for 
the current season's crop 

This year’s crop is not expected to exceed 
1,620,000 pounds whereas in 1946, 1947, and 
1948 the output was approximately 2,700,- 
000 pounds per year. Britain’s intention to 
curb dollar imports may result in increased 
demand for Cyprus tobacco to be used in 
blending 


PRODUCTION AND SALE, FRENCH Morocco 


The production and sale of tobacco in 
French Morocco is under the control of a 
Government monopoly, the International 
Society for the Associated Administration of 
Tobacco in Morocco (commonly Known as 
the Administration), established in 1910 

The first processing plant was built at 
Tangier Starting in 1915, it 
1,200,000 pounds of tobacco a year, repre- 


produced 
senting more than half of Morocco’s annual 
consumption in that period 

Following new agreements with the She- 


riflan Government, formalized in a decree 


of February 8, 1932, the Administration had 
two processing plants constructed, one at 
Casablanca for cigarettes and pipe tobacco, 
the other at Port Lyautey for picaduras, 
snuff, and other tobacco products used 
chiefly by Moroccans 

The concession expired in the French Zone 
at the end of 1947 and was renewed for 20 
years The Administration legally under- 
took to double its means of production. To 
provide for the investments necessary to in- 
crease production facilities, its authorized 
capital wa increased first to 39,900,000 
francs in 1947, and later to 159,600,000 francs. 

Sales of tobacco products have increased 


Sharply in the last 20 year: In 1948 they 
totaled 6,842,000 pounds, 79.5 percent of 
which were cigarettes The Administra- 


tion’s net income in 1948 was 2,500,000,000 
francs (US$7,143,000) and this year it ex- 
pects to earn more than 3,000,000,000 francs 
(US$8,571,000). 

Two types of leaf tobacco are grown in 
French Morocco, “smoking” tobacco and 
Zlag (snuff) tobacco. The 1949 production 
of the former is estimated at about 3,000,000 
pounds and of the latter 450,000 pounds 
Production of “smoking’ 


tobacco has been 
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encouraged. Since the war producers’ coop- 
eratives and drying centers have been estab- 
lished to stimulate production, which, it is 
hoped, will reach 4,400,000 pounds in the 
next few years. 

Production of Zlag (snuff) tobacco, grown 
by Moroccans almost exclusively, will total 
about 450,000 pounds this year. 

Imports of tobacco, including cigarettes, 
into the French Zone of Morocco, from Jan- 
uary to August 1949, were as follows, by 
principal areas of origin: 


Imports of Tobacco, Including Cigarettes, 
Into the French Zone of Morocco, Janu- 
ary—-August 1949 


{In thousands of pounds and thousands of dollars] 


Area Quantity Value! 

France and French Overseas Ter 
ritories 1, 832 $367 
United States 1,740 586 
Other Dollar Zone Countric 165 27 
Other Countries 1, 168 321 
Total 5, 205 1, 402 

At ollicial rate of exchange (350 frane u. 8. Oe 


Imports of cigarettes currently are run- 
ning at a rate of 7,000,000 packages a year. 
Moroccan production amounts to about 125,- 
000,000 packages a year. 

Despite the Administration’s efforts to in- 
crease production, it is probable during the 
next several years, at least, that Morocco will 
have to import between 40 and 50 percent 
of the tobacco it needs. The chief of the 
General Agricultural Service stated, in fact, 
that because of the inferior quality of Mo- 
roccan tobacco, the Administration could use 
no more than it is presently taking, inas- 
much as it is not feasible to increase the 
percentage used in the Administration's 
various blends of cigarettes and pipe tobacco. 


NETHERLANDS SALES 


A total of 21,754 bales of Java tobacco 
(4,790,000 pounds) were sold at Rotterdam 
during the 1949 season, which ended with 
the last inscription on October 28. Sales in 
1948 aggregated 24,000 bales compared with 
about 60,000 in 1938 and 75,000 in 1932. 

The leaf sold this year was chiefly of the 
good 1948 crop, largely of binder but in- 
cluding some fit for use as wrapper. Ap- 
proximately 2,700 bales of the 1939 harvest, 
of very good quality except for some worm 
damage, also were sold. 

Whereas most parcels were sold this year 
to domestic cigar manufacturers and deal- 
ers, buyers from Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, France, and Bel- 
gium also obtained appreciable quantities. 
For the first time since 1939, Germany was 
represented at the inscription of September 
23. 

Prices obtained by importers were high, 
reaching an unprecedented level on Septem- 
ber 23, the first sale after devaluation. Im- 
porters felt that prospects for the 1949-50 
crop were not very favorable, and other fac- 
tors, such as the Government's authoriza- 
tion to expand domestic cigar production, 
low dealers’ stocks, and competition from 
foreign buyers, probably contributed more to 
the stimulation of prices than did devalu- 
ation 

Prices obtained at the October 28 sale 
broke all records. Although the quality of 
Java tobacco sold was somewhat lower than 
that of the leaf offered at the September 
sale, the average price of Java tobacco was 
about 6.20 guilders per one-half kilogram 
($1.47 per pound at present exchange rate 
of 1 guilder = US$0.26). 
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Foreigners taking their automobiles to 
Norway.—A foreigner who takes his automo- 
bile with him on a visit to Norway may drive 
on a carnet de passages en douanes if the 
car is registered abroad. If it is not reg- 
istered abroad he must drive on a “Q” num- 
ber. Import licenses are not issued for such 
cars. 

Automobiles of foreigners staying in Nor- 
way more than 1 year.—A foreigner who re- 
mains in Norway more than 1 year must 
apply for an import license in order that his 
automobile may be registered in Norway, as 
driving on a “carnet de passages en douanes” 
is restricted to 1 year. If he intends to live 
in Norway permanently, a “B” license will 
be issued containing the following clause at 
the request of the Bank of Norway: “If the 
car later is sold in Norway, the sale amount 
shall not be transferred abroad.” If the stay 
is limited, a “B” license will be issued and 
the length of stay recorded thereon. The 
Road Directorate will then issue a registra- 
tion permit. 

Foreigners selling automobiles brought 
from abroad.—’B” import licenses for auto- 
mobiles sold by foreigners at their departure 
from Norway may be granted on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a) The sales price must be established 
in accordance with the estimate of the Gov- 
ernment automobile valuation experts. The 
document of valuation must be included 
with the application for an import license. 

(b) The amount of the sales price must 
be deposited in a blocked account in a Nor- 
wegian bank. The account will not be made 
available for the time being. Application 
for a full or partial release of the account 
must be submitted to the Bank of Norway 
at the proper time. 

(c) The buyer must be chosen by the Road 
Directorate. These transactions are to be 
handled in the following manner: 

The Directorate permits the car to be sold 
on the above conditions. The permission 
will be given in writing, as it must be sub- 
mitted to the Road Directorate for the re- 
cording of the name of the buyer thereon. 
The permit must also be submitted to the 
bank in which the blocked account will be 
established. Under present currency regula- 
tions an alient cannot establish an account 
in a Norwegian bank without the consent of 
the Bank of Norway. The above written 
permit can be used instead of an approval 
by the Bank of Norway. 

After return of the written permit to the 
Directorate with the name and address of 
the buyer and a statement from a bank to 
the effect that the purchase price has been 
deposited in a blocked account, a “B”’ import 
license can be issued to the buyer. (NOTE: 
A “B” license is an import license issued for 
goods for which payment will not be made to 
foreign countries and which are not com- 
pensated for with assets abroad.) 





Hungary: Expansion of Scientific 
S » 
Research in 1949 


An Official of the Budapest University Med- 
ical School says the Hungarian Scientific 
Council will sponsor studies and work of 
3,600 future scientific-research workers. Also, 
the Hungarian Government is reportedly 
spending 100,000,000 forints (US$1—11.74 
forints at official Hungarian rates) for scien- 
tific research in 1949. 
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JAPAN’S Foreign Trade: 
Present Conditions. 
Future Outlook 
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occupation needs, but by 1948 these de- 
mands were greatly curtailed. 

Labor efficiency and stability have 
improved considerably in 1948 and early 
1949 as compared with the earlier occu- 
pation period. With more regular food 
supplies and a slight rise in real wages, 
output per worker has showed some im- 
provement. Labor unions, which had an 
exceedingly rapid growth during the 
early occupation period (union member- 
ship totaled about 40 percent of the non- 
agricultural labor force in early 1948 
compared with about 8 percent at the 
peak of prewar labor organizations), 
have shown in the past year somewhat 
greater responsibility and stability and 
are giving more attention to problems 
other than pressure for wage increases. 


Opening of Private Trade and 
Liberalization of Trade Procedures 
In August 1947 Japanese trade was 
reopened to private commercial transac- 
tions on a limited basis. Provisions were 
made for commercial entrants to travel 
to Japan and to negotiate export con- 
tracts with Japanese manufacturers and 
traders. Contracts, however, were sub- 
ject to licensing by a Japanese Govern- 
ment agency, and validation by SCAP 
and standard forms were required. 
Trade procedures have gradually been 
liberalized with several changes in li- 
censing requirements and the elimina- 
tion of standard forms for some exports. 
In the first half of 1949 most Japanese 
exports moved through private channels, 
although the import trade was still 
largely at a Government level. Recently 
announced changes in handling exports, 
effective as of this month (mentioned 
later in this article), are additional steps 
in simplifying trade procedures. 
Stabilization Program 
A program was outlined for Japan in 
December 1948 in which the Japanese 
Government was directed to take certain 
steps to stabilize the national economy 
and to maximize production for exports. 
This was intended to introduce a keynote 
of greater austerity and realism into the 
economic administration and planning. 
During 1949 the implementation of this 
over-all program resulted in a balanced 
consolidated national budget with more 
rigid control of Government expepdi- 
tures; the elimination of direct export 
subsidies; the reduction of import and 
domestic price subsidies and the transfer 
of remaining import subsidies to the 
“SCAP” is used in this article to refer to 
General MacArthur, the Supreme Com- 


mander for the Allied Powers, or, as indicated 
by the context, his staff or sections thereof. 
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In a Japanese locomotive factory today. 


budget, and their disclosure ‘heretofore 
these subsidies were obscured in foreign- 
trade account transactions) ; institution 
of financial retrenchment and stricter 
control of credit: greater control of the 
internal price and wage relationship; and 
increases in tax revenues. Some tighten- 
ing of the allocation procedures for raw 
materials with the attempt to further 
maximize production for export has also 
been accomplished, and in April, as one 
step in the program, a commercial for- 
eign-exchange rate was established for 
the Japanese yen. Under the stabiliza- 
tion program the Japanese economy has 
shown a definite slowing down of infla- 
tion and a gradual rise in real wages. 


Establishment of an Exchange Rate 


A major step forward in the stabiliza- 
tion program and in improving trade 
conditions was accomplished on April 25, 
1949, when a single exchange rate was 
established for the Japanese yen. In the 
absence of an exchange rate prior to this 
date, the set-up was such that yen and 
dollar were not connected directly. 
Prices of imports had implicit 
averaging about 130 yen to US$1, and 
exports, with rates varying from less 
than 250 yen to US$1 for some commodi- 
ties to 800 yen to US$1 for other com- 
modities, were set without relation to 
production costs. This type of export 
pricing meant that high-cost producers 
were at no disadvantage, because they 
were assured the same price as more effi- 
cient producers; with no compulsions to 
improve practices, such as operate under 
normal conditions of pricing when waste- 
ful producers are forced to reduce costs 


rates 


or go out of business, many Japanese in- 
dustries producing for export were un- 
sound economically. 

The establishment of the single rate 
of exchange removed one of the major 
uncertainties that previously surrounded 
Japanese postwar trade and also stimu- 
lated the rationalization of industries 
In the long run this will mean that the 
efficient producer will have an incentive 
Results of this rationalization are al- 
export 


ready Japanese 


industries. 


appearing in 


Financial Aid 


Japan’s improvement in foreign trade 
aided by United 
States funds, some of which have been 
utilized improvement of 
foreign-trade conditions. Appropriated 
“economic relief and 


has been materially 


directly fo 


funds earmarked for 
rehabilitation” 
imports of raw materials for export in- 
dustries in 1948 and 1949, and special 
funds have provided textile raw mate- 
rials The much larger financial aid 
designated as GARIOA (Government Aid 
and Relief in Occupied Areas), funds 
provided to “prevent disease and unrest,” 
factor in increasing 
likely that a 


have provided increased 


have also been a 
export production It is 
small part of these relief funds directly 
aided export industries, since it is not 
possible in all cases to clearly designate 
fuel or raw materials for domestic use 
only. More important, however, have 
been the indirect benefits resulting from 
the maintenance and gradual improve- 
ment of living conditions for the civilian 
population, which have been possible, in 
large measure, because of these funds; 
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without bearable conditions of suste- 
nance, the industrial improvement and 
the increased exports could not have 
been achieved. 

Table 8 summarizes the various types 
and amounts of financial aid authorized 
py the United States Government for use 
in Japan. In addition to the grants, 
credits, and loans listed here, several 
United States banks have participated in 
extending part of the $60,000,000 credit 
under OJEIRF (Occupied Japan Export- 
Import Revolving Fund). 


Trade Arrangements 


In 1948 and 1949 SCAP, on behalf of 
Japan, concluded a number of trade and 
financial arrangements with other coun- 
tries (table 9). These agreements, 
which have as their stated objective the 
increasing of trade and the balancing 
of such trade at the highest practicable 
level, have helped to diversify Japan’s 
1948 and 1949 trade as compared with 
that of the early postwar period. It is 
estimated that more than half of Japan’s 
trade in the last 8 months, exclusive of 
imports procured with United States- 


appropriated funds, has been under these 
various trade arrangements. 


Current Conditions 


In the second quarter of the calendar 
year 1949, Japan’s export contracts 
dropped below those of the early months, 
and sizable stock piles of manufactured 
export goods began to accumulate. The 
stagnation in the export trade has con- 
tinued into recent weeks. 

Japanese traders are greatly con- 
cerned over the current situation in the 
export trade, but it is not clear at the 
time of this writing whether this dullness 
is a temporary one or of long-lasting 
nature. Among the factors responsible 
for the recent slump in trade are: (1) 
the change from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market during the first half of 1949; (2) 
the delay in negotiating a new trade 
agreement with the Sterling Area fol- 
lowing the expiration of the old arrange- 
ment on June 30; and (3) the decline in 
purchases due to anticipated devaluation 
of the yen following the devaluation of 
the pound and other currencies in mid- 
September. 


Taste S. Grants, Credits, and Loans Authorized by the United States Government and 
Utilized by Japan in the Postwar Period to June 30, 1949 


Phousands of U.S. dollars: ve 


epartment of the 


December 26. 1949 


irs are | S. fisc 


Ruthos Utilized 
zed Remar 
a4 194 Lote 1947 , 
1948-49 16 7 48 Total 
1, 718, 204 124, 130 408, 308 496, O86 442,142 1,497,656 ‘Totalof*utilized’’ funds is total of reported 
rants, credits and loans utilized. (Does 
not add across, as surplus incentive pro- 
gram expenditures not available by 
years ; 
Grant 418. 250 O68. 340 202 ( 435, 069 400, 398 1,224,782 Aid authorized through United States 
pl Government ippropriated funds 
GARIOA (Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas), including EROA 
Economic Rehabilitation in Occupied 
Areas) appropriations through fiscal year 
1949 totaled $1,488,906,000 for Japan and 
the Ryukyu Islands, consisting of 
$361,823,000 in fiscal year 1946; $310,911,424 
in fiscal year 1947; $365,322,335 in fiscal 
year 1948; and $450,900,000 in fiscal vear 
1949 (of which $75,000,000 was designated 
is EROA lhe figure indicated here as 
iuthorized Was estimated as 95 percent of 
1946-1948 appropriations plus 95 percent 
of “‘regular’’ GARIOA funds and all 
E ROA funds for fiseal year 1949, 
I u.8 1 ql wy 1 1) 12 39 86190590 Program for shipment of raw cotton to 
} il Japan from Commodity Credit Corpor i- 
tion stocks. U.S. Commercial Company 
icted as supplier of raw cotton and as 
receiver of cotton goods produced there- 
from This loan ha been repaid 
C1 1 | { | s 1, Sut ah) 14.0 Stated value given procurement cost 
reported is $56,000,000 
Loa I I | f 5, 910 25,910 United States Government share in $60, 
port B k 000,000 credit extended under OJEIRF 
Occupied Japan Export-Import Revolvy- 
ng Fund). This fund which is backed by 
issets of gold and silver of Japanese own- 
ership in SCAP custody was established 
to finance imports of raw materials for 
processing into exports. The credit ex 
tended by the Government was aug 
nented by credit extended by 5 American 
bank 
Milit ra " a4 Data concerning these transfers not avail- 
fer ibli Considerable quantities have been 
transferred to the Japanese economy 
urpl i ( \ i i 26,000 Stated value through February 1949 con- 
ey I sof clothing and other incentive goods 
provided certain groups of Japanese, such 
is farmers, miners, and fishermen 
Fund 1 } 30 i 9 Public Law 820 (Eastland Act) of June 
thr | | 1948 established a revolving fund of 
S20) $150,000,000 for purchase of natural fibers 
ct pied ireas 
SOURCE: Foreign Transactions of the l S. Government, Office of Busine Economic Department of Commerce 
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On October 15, following considerable 
speculation in business circles as to 
whether the yen would be devalued, 
SCAP announced that no yen devalua- 
tion is being considered. Emphasis on 
further rationalization of industry, 
which is still far from complete; the 
abolition of floor prices on exports an- 
nounced on October 23 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 21, 1949); 
and the announcement of further return 
of trade to a private basis—these are 
steps that have been taken to improve 
the conditions of Japanese trade. The 
new trade arrangement within the Ster- 
ling Area, concluded only in the past few 
weeks, is also expected to help relieve the 
stagnation of trade. 


Problems of Further Expansion 


of Trade 


The further expansion of Japanese 
foreign trade is beset with basic problems 
and also with minor difficulties. The 
basic problems upon which Japan’s fu- 
ture long-term trade depends are, in the 
final analysis, interrelated ones, namely, 
(1) the ability to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of raw materials and food; (2) the 
ability to increase production for export 
and raise efficiency of production; (3) 
tne ability to increase oversea merchan- 
dise sales so as to pay for imports; (4) 
the ability to increase invisible forms of 
trade; and (5) the ability to attract 
private capital. Concomitant with these 
basic problems are numerous difficulties, 
some of them of a procedural nature, 
which must be attacked as the basic 
problems are worked out if Japan’s en- 
trance to world markets is to be expanded. 


Obtaining Raw Materials and Food 


Basic handicaps of Japan continue to 
be its lack of many raw materials es- 
sential to modern industry and the lim- 
ited resources for providing food for the 
large population. Japan is poor in 
nearly all major natural resources re- 
quired by a modern industrial nation 
except coal, hydroelectric power, copper, 
and sulfur. Of its former major export 
industries, only raw silk and silk manu- 
factures depended almost entirely upon 
Gomestic raw materials. 

Loss of its colonial empire cost Japan 
its suppliers of various raw materials— 
the minerals of Korea; the coal and iron 
ore of North China; the coal, pig iron, 
steel, chemicals, and pulp of Manchuria; 
the wood pulp, petroleum, and coal of 
Karafuto; and the phosphate rock of the 
former Mandated Islands. Food prod- 
ucts were also imported from these 
areas—rice from Korea and Formosa; 
sugar from Formosa and the Mandated 
Tslands; soybeans from Manchuria; and 
fish (‘some of which made possible ex- 
ports of marine products from the home 





islands) from Korea, Formosa, the 
Mandated Islands, and Karafuto. As 
Japan’s colonial empire constituted a 
yen bloc, raw materials and foods were 
supplied by the colonies, which served 
as outlets for Japanese manufactures. 
Today, however, without the yen bloc, 
Japan does not hold its former position 
in selling to these areas and must depend 
more heavily upon foreign suppliers. 

Expansion of domestic production of 
food and raw materials is limited. 
Further increases in cultivable land de- 
pend upon expensive irrigation, drain- 
age, or fertilization. About four-fifths 
of the land surface is so mountainous 
that it is confined to nonagricultural 
uses. It is estimated that even with the 
most intensive cultivation Japan will 
have to obtain at least one-fifth, and 
more probably one-fourth, of its food 
requirements from foreign sources. Al- 
though fishery products constitute a 
large item in the Japanese diet, taking 
the place of meat, Japanese fishing 
grounds have been reduced since the war. 
The northern fisheries of the Okhotsk 
Sea, formerly some of the nation’s most 
profitable fisheries, are now lost. 

Only a small fraction of Japan’s tex- 
tile raw materials are produced domes- 
tically; the need for food has discouraged 
the extensive home production of any 
such material other than silk. Al- 
though more than 60 percent of the 
total area of Japan is “forested,” the 
use of wood as a fiber raw material 
and for paper is limited by other uses. 
Moreover, much of the forested area is 
subject to overcutting, accelerated dur- 
ing the war period and still at a high 
level. 

Japan must import large quantities of 
phosphate and potash for the produc- 
tion of commercial fertilizers, as domes- 
tic production can supply only a very 
small part of minimum needs. A de- 
ficiency in resources of salt necessitates 
extensive imports of this important raw 
material for the chemical industries. 

Japan is also poorly supplied with basic 
industrial metals and secondary metals. 
Iron-ore reserves are almost negligible, 
and lead, aluminum, tin, manganese, 
copper. and nickel are among the metals 
in which production is less than sufficient 
to maintain industry at its present level. 

Although fortunate in possessing coal, 
Japan lacks large resources of coking 
coal, essential to steel manufacture. Pe- 
troleum is produced in quantities suffi- 
cient to supply only a small percentage 
of present requirements. Many of the 
miscellaneous industrial minerals such 
as asbestos, fluorspar, graphite, and mica 
must be imported. 

Asiatic areas that formerly supplied 
Japan with the major part of its raw 
materials and foods cannot do so today 
in the same quantities. Many of these 
areas were devastated by the war, and 
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TABLE 9—Summary of Japan's Trade Arrangements in Effect As of December 1, 1949} 
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TABLE 9). 


Summary of Japan's Trade Arrangements in Effect 


As of December 1, 1949— 


Continued 


Expected value 
millions of 
U.S. dollars 
Area or country 


Expected commodity trade 


Exports | Import Exports Imports Period 
Tri-Zone Germany § 20 Raw silk, cotton yarn | Potash; special ma- | Aug. 1, 1949-July 31, 
ind cotton gray chinery and parts; 1950. 
yarn and cotton special high grade 
gray goods; whale steel products; cer- 
oil, fish meal, and tain chemicals and 
certain agricultural drugs; ceresine wax; 
products; textile hops; lithograph 
machinery; chemi- limestone, lining 
cals; wood ind wood tone ind pencil 
products; paper and clay. 
paper products; non 
ferrous metals 
Argentina Amount not Iron and steel prod- | Corn, wheat, barley, | June 23, 1949-June 23, 
fied ucts; chemical and millet, beans, wheat 1950 
electrical goods; tex- flour, cornstarch and 
tile yarns and glucose cotton § fi 
fabrics bers, frozen beef and 
canned meats; hides 
ind skins; wool, 
nonedible fats; fer- 
tilizers; quebracho 
extract. 
Brazil 
Chile 
Mexico 
Peru Cement; electrical | Sugar; cotton; anti- | July 1, 1949-June 30, 
goods; certain man mony, lead; anthra- 1950. 
ufactured steel prod- cite coal 
ucts 
Urugua 5 lextiles and other | Wool, hidesandskins; June 1, 1949-May 31, 
manufactured prod linseed oil; casein; 1950. 
ucts, with textiles certain other animal 


constituth 


§ Total of t vay trade; no break-down available 
production is still below prewar levels. 
Moreover, some of the areas that once 
supplied food to Japan have populations 
which are expanded so that, even when 
previous levels are reached, they will no 
longer be surplus food areas. Political 
instability in most of the Far East has 
also been a major factor in impeding 
Japan's imports from these areas. In 
addition, Communist control of China, 
Manchuria, and North Korea has resulted 
in a degree of reorientation of the trade 
of these areas and has involved increased 
trade restrictions. 


Increasing Output for Export 


Japan's major merchandise exports 
will continue to be manufactures. Al- 
though the present over-all industrial 
level is almost 90 percent of the prewar 
years 1930-34, various segments, includ- 
ing those producing for export markets, 
are considerably lower than this over-all 
index. The textile industry, for example, 
which has provided about two-thirds of 
the postwar exports, is at 26 

Although plant capacity is not a seri- 
ous limiting factor in increasing indus- 
trial production (nor is likely to be in the 
next few plant equipment in 
most of Japan’s key industries is worn 
and in some cases outmoded. The textile, 
fertilizer, electric-power, and cement in- 
dustries, for example, still need consider- 
able new equipment in order further to 
raise industrial output. 


years), 


‘Only in the textile and chemical indus- 
tries will additional capacity be required in 
the near future, and even in these industries 


needed increases are not large 
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If Japan is to sell export goods abroad 
in increasing quantities, Japanese indus- 
try faces the problem of greater labor 
efficiency. Although the recent pressure 
for rationalization of industry under the 
stabilization program has had some ef- 
fect, labor costs per unit of production in 
Japan remain high. Japanese companies 
traditionally retain more employees than 
are productively utilized, and the per 
capita productivity in Japanese industry 
(mining and manufacturing) in 1949 is 
much lower than in 1930-34. Data for 
the coal-mining industry are indicative 
of the postwar decline in over-all per 
capita output throughout Japan. Aver- 
age employment in the coal mines during 
the period 1930-34 was 161,800 wage 
earners producing an average of 16.3 
metric tons per month. In the first 6 
months of 1949 the number of wage 
earners was 446,800, but productivity was 
about 7.1 metric tons per wage earner, 
or less than half that of the prewar 
period. 

Not only is labor efficiency low, thus 
increasing costs of production, but costs 
have been increased (at least until re- 
cently) by extensive rather than inten- 
sive plant utilization through the spread- 
ing of scarce raw materials over many 
plants rather than concentrating pro- 
duction in the more efficient plants. 
This has had the effect of reducing the 
effective utilization of raw materials and 
fuel. 

Technology and production-efficiency 
methods which are, in general, outdated 
by ten or more years are a further deter- 
rent to increased industrial output. 


Japan has adequate technical and man- 
agerial skill, but the long separation of 
Japanese technicians and managers from 
the Western world has made it impos- 
sible for them to keep abreast of modern 
scientific and industrial developments. 


Problems of Export Expansion 


Expanding sales abroad are necessary 
so that Japan may be able to purchase 
the needed imports with its own foreign 
exchange. But here, as in increasing its 
imports, Japan is confronted with enor- 
mous difficulties because of political and 
economic changes. Political instability 
has affected economic production in some 
of Japan’s best traditional markets, and 
economic shifts have increased competi- 
tion from other suppliers. 

Asia, the major prewar market for Jap- 
anese goods and the logical future mar- 
ket area, has a level of economic activity 
below that of the prewar period. Thus, 
this part of the world is not only unable 
to supply Japan with food and raw ma- 
terials in the quantities that it once fur- 
nished but, also, it is unable to purchase 
Japanese manufactures in the same 
quantities. 

Sales of Japanese goods are meeting 
increasing competition in oversea mar- 
kets. One of the chief competitors is 
the United Kingdom, which like Japan 
is a major producer of textile manufac- 
tures, machinery, and metal products; 
but other areas, formerly important mar- 
kets for Japanese goods, are producing 
their own. India, Pakistan, and China 
are making progress in textile manufac- 
ture, and the countries of southeast Asia, 
particularly the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and Burma, are making plans for their 
development of textile industries with 
government funds. In some fields the 
United States, which has had increased 
exports since the end of the war, is also 
an important competitor. 

Japan, like all postwar exporting na- 
tions, has felt the restrictions of certain 
trade controls. Many countries are limit- 
ing imports so that only essentials will 
be bought, and in some cases the official 
policy is influenced by whether goods will 
compete with similar lines of manufac- 
tures at home or in other areas in which 
the country has political or economic ties. 
Because Japan operates as a dollar area, 
imports from that country have been 
closely supervised by some nations, and, 
in a few instances, there have been tem- 
porary suspensions of imports. 

The reactivation of Japanese exports 
has met some antagonism, especially in 
the Philippines and Australia where the 
remembrance of Japanese aggression is 
particularly vivid. Although less marked 
than in the early postwar period, in some 
circles this resistance to Japanese goods 
is still pronounced; only recently a re- 
sponsible Philippine official denounced 
overtures toward improving trade rela- 
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tions with Japan, and an Australian offi- 
cial advised Japanese businessmen, who 
inquired about travel to Australia to con- 
clude trade contracts, that such pro- 
posals were “premature.” 

Although in less specific terms than 
the antagonism of the Philippines and 
Australia, there are indications that 
other nations are not willing to trade 
freely with Japan. ithough it is true 
that the continual deferment of the 
peace treaty has helped to impose this 
problem and although the action of these 
nations is understandable, the result 
nevertheless is the continuation of 
restrictive regulations and _ practices 
against Japan which tend to militate 
against recovery efforts. 

One of the problems of expansion of 
postwar exports is finding products to 
sell in the dollar market. Whereas in 
1930-34 Japan exported goods valued at 
almost $168,000,000 to the United States, 
in 1948 merchandise shipments to this 
market were less than $66,000,000. With 
the establishment of a preference for 
nylon and other synthetic products, the 
former large demand in the United 
States for raw silk no longer exists. The 
loss of this raw-silk market, coupled 
with increased imports from the United 
States, makes Japan’s dollar problem 
exceedingly difficult. 


increasing the “Invisibles” 


Whereas in prewar years invisible 
trade items were of major importance in 
Japan’s balance of payments, in the post- 
war period these have been negligible. 
Only a small revenue is being obtained 
from such sources as delivery of goods 
to occupation personnel, sales of goods 
to foreign personnel in Japan, incomes 
from hotels and automobile services to 
foreign traders, and from foreign-cur- 
rency insurance charges. 

In the prewar period Japan’s merchant 
fleet was a major income earner. With 
the third largest merchant marine in the 
world, having more than 4,000,000 tons 
in 1934, Japan carried 60 to 70 percent 
of its own trade. In the postwar period, 
however, except for SCAP-controlled 
import of oil from the Persian Gulf re- 
gion and a small amount of the special 
trade with nearby Asiatic areas (ship- 
ment of phosphate rock from Anguar, 
iron ore from Hainan and the Philip- 
pines, salt from Formosa and China, and 
rice from Thailand), the Japanese mer- 
chant fleet has been limited to inter- 
island traffic. 

The relatively high percentage,.of 
shipping costs in the total cost of Jap- 
anese imports and exports is a note- 
worthy feature of Japan’s postwar trade, 
as compared with the prewar period 
when Japan had a large merchant fleet. 
The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry estimates the pres- 
ent percentage of shipping costs to total 
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import costs as 24 percent and to total 
export costs as about 5 percent. 

Other invisible trade upon which 
Japan depended in prewar years included 
tourist trade, banking and insurance 
services, and technical services; to date 
these have contributed almost nothing 
to Japan’s postwar international ac- 
counts. 


Attracting Foreign Capital 

Japan has received large American 
financial aid since VJ-day, but future 
curtailment seems likely. As this re- 
trenchment occurs, even with increased 
receipts from exports it will become 
necessary for Japan to look increas- 
ingly to possibilities of private foreign 
investment. 

SCAP has authorized foreign nationals 
to engage in foreign trade on a non- 
discriminatory basis; specific business 
activities related to foreign trade (ship- 
ping, insurance, and banking) have been 
functioning for more than 2 years; and 
since January this year other types of 
business investments have been per- 
mitted in Japan. There has, however, 
been no substantial degree of foreign in- 
vestment, yet working capital and finan- 
cial aid for capital improvements are 
recognized as important requirements for 
Japanese industry. 

A major deterrent to foreign invest- 
ment is the absence of a peace treaty. 
Foreign banks want to Know what 
Japan’s future obligations are to be be- 
fore they decide whether or not to give 
largeloans. And, without a peace treaty, 
the reparations question is not finally 
settled. In addition many aspects of 
Japan's legislative set-up are not favor- 
able to foreign investment; the inflexi- 
bility of the joint-stock-company law 
and certain features of the tax laws are, 
for example, considered unsatisfactory 
by many businessmen. 


Possibilities for Future 
Development 


It would be reckless to try to work out 
a long-range or even a firm short-range 
program for Japanese trade on the fra- 
gile basis of the ever-changing economic 
conditions of today. But, recognizing 
that most of the world is desirous of 
Japan's attainment of self-support and 
that foreign trade is essential to such 
self-support, one can indicate a number 
of measures that seem calculated to in- 
crease Japanese trade. 


Reorientation of Trade Areas 
During 1948 and 1949 there has been 
greater trade with Asiatic areas than in 
the early postwar period—a shift that 
can be expected to become more pro- 
nounced. It will be advantageous for 
Japan to give emphasis to the procure- 
ment of food and raw materials in non- 
dollar areas and particularly in the Far 


East, and to minimize so far as pos. 
sible procurement from dollar sources. 
As food becomes available for sale 
from Asiatic areas, there should de. 
velop greater trade with Thailand, 
Korea, and Burma. With the recent 
abolition of the international rice-allo- 
cation system, the decreasing import 
needs of India as it pushes its program 
of increased home production, and the 
reduced ECA supplies of rice to China, 
Japan may be able to obtain increased 
cereal supplies from these surplus areas. 
From a long-term viewpoint, whatever 
efforts are made to increase food pro- 
duction in Asia as a result of improved 
agricultural methods* will also aid 
Japan, a large food importer. Increased 
imports of iron ore from Asiatic areas 
should also become possible as produc- 
tion increases in some of these areas; 
Japan may, for example, be able to in- 
crease iron-ore imports from Malaya. 

Japan should push market outlets im 
all parts of the world, but in the main 
its proper sphere of livelihood is in Asia: 
the present relative estrangement from 
Asiatic affairs is unreal. Japan’s natural 
role is that of a major supplier of light 
machinery, agricultural equipment. 
chemicals, and (‘to a declining degree 
compared with the prewar period) textile 
products. 

Although many Japanese industrial- 
ists, looking for new markets and re- 
membering their former trade. with 
China, have expressed desire to carry on 
trade with Communist China, politica] 
considerations make it uncertain whether 
trade with that area can be increased in 
the near future. Trade with Southeast 
Asia seems to offer much greater prom- 
ise at the present time. 


Shift in Commodity Com position 


In recent plans outlined by the Japa- 
nese Government, a shift from textile 
production toward machinery and chem- 
ical industries has been recommended 
Although Japanese textiles can be ex- 
pected to remain a major export group, 
they should not be expected to regain 
their 1930-34 level of production and ex- 
port. With the development of textile 
industries in the Far East and the Mid- 
dle East, conditions prevailing in Japan's 
former markets are not favorable for the 
export of cotton cloth in the 1930-34 vol- 
ume, and, as a consequence of the devel- 
opment of synthetic fibers, the demand 
for silk will not attain prewar levels. In- 
creased textile production in Latin Amer- 
ican countries means that these markets 
offer less opportunity for many types of 
textiles than they did formerly. In ad- 
dition, the Japanese textile industry is 
one in which raw-material costs occupy 


There have been indications that this 


may become one of the important develop- 
ments under President Truman's “Point IV 
program 
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a large portion of gross output, an in- 
dustry in which the value added by 
manufacture is relatively small. It is 
known, for example, that in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth the greatest part 
of the production cost is initial outlay for 
raw materials. 

Relatively good prospects exist, on the 
other hand, for the export of machinery 
and chemicals, as the postwar demand of 
Asiatic countries for industrial equip- 
ment can be expected to increase. Eco- 
nomic programs of Asiatic countries em- 
brace projects such as expanded textile 
manufacture, greater mechanization of 
agriculture, and the expansion of trans- 
portation, communications, and electric- 
power facilities. Japanese exports of 
textile machinery, electrical machinery 
and appliances, agricultural implements, 
transportation equipment such as ships 
and railroad rolling stock, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals also appear to be more 
profitable than exports of textiles since 
value added by processing is greater than 
that added in textile manufacture. 


Increased Emphasis on 
Quality Goods 


In the future Japan will have to com- 
pete on a quality basis more than was 
formerly the case. With higher raw- 
material costs, elimination of subsidies, 
and higher labor costs than in the prewar 
period, Japan, insofar as possible, should 
obviously produce goods that can com- 
pete on a quality basis in world markets. 
Anyone who has observed the whole 
gamut of Japanese products realizes that 
Japan can produce many quality goods, 
yet this type of production for export has 
been very limited. In expanding its total 
trade, products which will satisfactorily 
meet the quality and design standards set 
by Japan's customers should not be over- 
looked. 

In producing some types of quality 
goods, Japan may find increased sales in 
the United States that will help to solve 
its difficult dollar problem. Although 
competition with goods imported from 
Britain, Germany, and other countries as 
well as domestic products will be Keen, 
the 150,000,000 customers of the United 
States offer prospects for Japan in such 
lines, for example, as ceramics, optical 
goods, and precision instruments. Es- 
tablishment and enforcement of high 
standards will, however, be necessary to 
compete in such lines. Some of the ex- 
port products patterned after those of 
the prewar period are outmoded and 
should be restyled. New products need 
to be developed, and greater originality, 
such as is shown in some of the Japanese 
domestic products, can be extended to 
export goods, 

In achieving higher-quality export 
products, Japan may need to strengthen 
industrial research, and the Japanese 
Government may find it desirable to pre- 
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scribe and enforce higher export stand- 
ards than exist under the present in- 
spection system. 


Export Promotion 


Japan must redouble efforts to in- 
crease exports through intensive and in- 
telligent sales promotion. One of the 
complaints of Japanese businessmen has 
been that they have been isolated from 
the world so long that they do not know 
the needs of the postwar foreign mar- 
kets. It was made possible in July 1949 
for Japanese trade representatives to 
travel abroad, through a foreign-ex- 
change retention plan; the first traders 
under this plan have recently left Japan. 
Although the formal reestablishment of 
Japanese trade relationships awaits a 
peace treaty, considerable efforts are 
being made by the Japanese to dispatch 
trade delegates to foreign countries 
under Japanese Government auspices to 
provide trade-information service; plans 
to permit such trade missions are now 
being studied. The further travel of 
Japanese abroad will provide Japan 
with a better knowledge of foreign re- 
quirements and the latest methods of 
trade promotion and advertising. 


Increased Domestic Food 
And Raw Materials 

Although it is clearly recognized that 
Japan must of necessity continue large 
imports of food and raw materials, 
strong emphasis must be placed on 
increased domestic production of such 
commodities—particularly from a long- 
range viewpoint. Within limits, Japan 
can produce still more food; greater con- 
trol of plant insects and diseases along 
with improved seed offer some possi- 
bilities of long-range increased yields. 
More attention to animal husbandry 
may also increase much-needed protein 
foods. Improved food storage and pres- 
ervation can result in reduced losses dur- 
ing market movements of agricultural 
and fishery products. 

Development of areas in which there 
are inaccessible timber stands can be 
pursued more vigorously. In the field of 
mineral resources there are indications 
that the production of certain raw mate- 
rials can be increased. One of the most 
promising possibilities is that of coking 
coal, which Japan has long imported in 
large quantities for its iron and steel in- 
dustry. The use of coalite, however, has 
developed recently to such a degree that 
already there is some decrease in the 
proportion of coking coal needed. Some 
American experts believe that Japan may 
be able to produce from its own mines 
all the required tonnage of high-grade 
coal. More modern and efficient prac- 
tices (from geological exploration to 
final stages of manufacture) may offer, 
in the long run, the answer to some of 
Japan’s other mineral raw-material 


shortages. Although results of this 
type cannot be predicted with any cer- 
tainty, available facts indicate that there 
are still new fields to be constantly ex- 
amined and developed. As the most 
scientifically advanced nation of the Far 
East, Japan may by further exploration 
of such problems reduce certain imports 
now considered necessary for its indus- 
trial output. 


Increases in Invisible Trade 

The enlargement of the sphere of 
Japanese activities in the service fields 
attendant on trade—such as ocean 
transportation, marine insurance and 
banking, and technical servicing—offers 
considerable promise for development. 
The tourist industry also provides oppor- 
tunities for invisible trade of a magni- 
tude that should not be overlooked. 

Merchant Shipping.—Many Japanese 
are hopeful that Japan will be able to 
increase its merchant fleet and to carry 
a much larger proportion of its foreign 
trade in its own vessels. Some have 
suggested the chartering of foreign ships 
as a temporary expedient. 

The Japanese fleet, as reported by the 
Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry in mid-1949, is about 
1,600,000 tons, of which about 450,000 
tons are oceangoing vessels (only part of 
this tonnage is suitable for distant voy- 
ages). Some Japanese and American 
experts consider this as constituting less 
than half of what Japan needs to break 
even on its foreign and inter-island 
traffic; to obtain revenue from shipping, 
as in prewar years, a still larger fleet 
would be required. 

Although the return of Japanese ship- 
ping is essential if Japan is to become 
self-supporting, it is not clear as to how 
soon or to what degree Japan will be 
permitted to rehabilitate its merchant 
marine. It is possible, however, that as 
in the case of Germany some expansion 
of shipbuilding and use of Japanese bot- 
toms will be allowed, thus decreasing the 
present high shipping costs. 

Technical Services.—As Asiatic areas 
reconstruct and develop, they need tech- 
nical help for which Japan is a logical 
source; as Japanese machinery moves in- 
creasingly into the Far Eastern markets, 
Japanese industrial specialists can pro- 
vide the necessary technical skills re- 
quired for installation and maintenance. 
The growing importance of Japanese 
“know-how” is indicated by the fact that 
India and Pakistan are now seeking 
Japanese technicians; according to a 
recent report of ECAFE (Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East of the 
United Nations) India seeks “150 experts 
from Japan covering chiefly textile, me- 
chanical engineering, glass, general, and 
electrical engineering, but also other 
industries,’ and under terms of a recent 
agreement several Japanese specialists 
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will go to India to participate in that 
country’s “‘cottage industries” program. 

Tourist Trade.—The Japanese expect 
to earn considerable revenue from this 
source, as they did in the past, and there 
are some grounds for their optimism. 
Japan has natural beauty in its combina- 
tion of mountains and sea and an inter- 
esting Oriental culture (on which ele- 
ments of a modern Occidental machine- 
age civilization have been superimposed). 
With the resumption of passenger-liner 
service across the Pacific and new facili- 
ties provided by air, Japan is becoming 
increasingly accessible as a tourist area. 
As one of the few areas of the Far East 
where travel is practicable at the present 
time, a much larger tourist industry 
than now exists seems possible even in 
the very near future. 

The difficult situation with respect to 
food supply and travel which presented 
2 problem in the early occupation period 
has been relieved so that tourist trade 
of Japan has already reopened on a lim- 
ited scale. The Japan Travel Bureau, 
which reported more than 4,000 visitors 
from abroad during 1948, expects about 
18,000 in the fiscal year 1949-50 (April 
1, 1949, through March 31, 1950). This 
bureau, which has been entrusted with 
arranging for facilities and authorizing 
tours for foreign travelers, now super- 
vises tours ranging from shore excur- 
sions for passengers on liners stopping 
briefly at Yokohama or Kobe, to 3l-day 
tours which include visits to most of the 
famous sightseeing spots of Honshu. 

In order greatly to increase tourist 
travel, however, considerable increase in 
available hotels and inns is needed; this 
will be possible, in part, if certain hotels 
now otherwise utilized are opened for 
tourist trade. Although some Japanese 
have very ambitious plans for the con- 
struction of modern luxurious hotels, for 
the reorganization of Japanese national 
parks, and for elaborate recreation facili- 
ties, the more immediate need is for the 
improvement of existing hotels. 


Prospects for Attracting 
Foreign Capital 

Although the present economic uncer- 
tainty will continue to discourage foreign 
investment and although the induction 
of foreign capital cannot be determined 
by Japan alone, certain steps can be 
taken, even without a peace treaty, to- 
ward a firmer basis for attracting foreign 
investors. Protection of foreign invest- 
ments from expropriation and discrimi- 
natory taxation, revision of the ax 
structure to permit the earning of rea- 
sonable profits, and permission for for- 
eign nationals to control enterprises in 
proportion to their investments are three 
measures which foreign businessmen be- 
lieve should be undertaken even under 
present circumstances. 

The present tax laws, if enforced, are 
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reported to require foreign businessmen 
to pay Japanese taxes of more than 50 
percent. In the revision of the nation’s 
tax structure now under consideration 
those aspects of taxation affecting for- 
eign investment will be carefully watched 
to evaluate Japan’s attitude toward the 
introduction of foreign capital. The re- 
port of the Shoup Tax Mission ° left room 
for the Japanese to provide workable tax 
provisions favorable to foreign capital 
investment. 


Transfer of Trade to 
Private Channels 

SCAP recently announced plans for 
the further transfer of foreign-trade ac- 
tivities from Government to private 
channels. Although the export trade has 
largely moved through private channels 
for some time, most exports have been 
subject to prior approval and export li- 
censing. Changes in handling exports, 
effective December 1, in accordance with 
the new Foreign Exchange and Trade 
Control Law and implementing regula- 
tions (see “News by Countries” section of 
this issue), greatly simply export proce- 
dures, with licenses abolished for most 
exports and delays in the conduct of 
trade eliminated by a _ post-audit of 
transactions in place of the former sys- 
tem of prior approval. 

The Japanese import trade is still al- 
most entirely Government-managed and 
closely supervised by SCAP. As of Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, however, imports other than 
those purchased through United States- 
appropriated funds are expected to be 
placed on a private level. 

These changes will expand the direct 
private trade relationships between buyer 
and seller and eliminate the complicated 
and often confusing “‘red tape” which has 
been widely criticized by both Japanese 
and foreign traders. Japanese trade is 
expected to be more expeditious and more 
profitable as a result of these changes. 

With the burden for conducting trade 
resting increasingly on the Japanese in 
the future, certain of the trade practices 
that Japan used in prewar years must 
(it would seem) be carefully guarded 
against if Japan is to build up a favorable 
reputation in its postwar trade. 


Change to F. O. B. Imports 


Japanese postwar trade has been con- 
ducted on the basis of f. o. b. for exports 
and c. i. f. for imports, whereas in pre- 
war years Japan’s trade was normally 
conducted on ac. i. f. export and f. o. b. 
import basis. The present system of im- 
port pricing has resulted, in many in- 
stances, to the disadvantage of Japanese 
traders; Japanese importers complain 
that they are frequently unable to obtain 


® An American mission which, at the request 
of SCAP, recently completed a thorough 
study of Japan’s tax structure and made 
recommendations for revision of the present 
tax laws 





accurate information as to prices at the 
supplier’s end, resulting in difficulties in 
the proper selection of a supplier ang in 
obtaining profitable arrangements in 
connection with freight and insurance. 

It has been reported that the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and In. 
dustry has applied to SCAP for permis. 
sion to conduct Japan’s imports on an 
f. o. b. basis. If this change-over js 
made, it is expected that Japanese trad- 
ers will be able to economize substan- 
tially on freight and other costs. 


Reduction of Import Costs 


Compared with the prewar period, the 
terms of trade have been against Japan 
since the end of the war; exports have 
risen less in price than imports. Al- 
though of necessity Japan’s imports wil] 
continue to be relatively high compared 
with the prewar period, certain changes 
will make possible a reduction in import 
costs below the present level. 

In addition to the reorientation of 
trade with emphasis on imports from 
nondollar areas and nearer sources of 
supply, the planned transfer to private 
imports, and the possible change-over to 
an f. o. b. system for imports, savings 
may be made in several other ways. The 
reopening of Japan’s oil refineries means 
that it will be possible after January 1, 
1950, to shift petroleum imports from 
refined products to crude oil—which 
should result in a substantial saving. 
The possibility that Japan may partici- 
pate in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment may mean that Japan will be able 
to obtain wheat at a lower price, involv- 
ing a substantial economy on _ food 
imports. 


Improving Trade Arrangements 


Under the difficult world-trading con- 
ditions of the past few years, character- 
ized by currency inconvertibility and 
dollar shortages, trade and financial 
arrangements such as SCAP has con- 
cluded (on behalf of Japan) with vari- 
ous nations may have been the best 
means of expanding the orbit of Japan’s 
foreign trade Nevertheless, some of 
these arrangements tend towards the 
establishment of a pattern of barter 
trade between nations rather than work- 
ing toward a multilateral system of 
trade. Many of these arrangements pro- 
vide “balanced” trade and include trade 
plans aimed at achieving this end: some 
of the agreements even place a credit 
ceiling so that when trade becomes un- 
balanced beyond a certain level the 
creditor is permitted to request settle- 
ment for amounts above this figure. 

With the return of Japanese import 
trade to private channels in the near 
future and the further dispatch of com- 
mercial representatives abroad, there 
Should be less need for the bilateral 
arrangements between nations. In 
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those agreements that may prove neces- 
sary in the future it may be possible to 
achieve freer trade and aim toward an 
expansion of Japanese trade on a multi- 
lateral basis; settlement arrangements 
may be made more elastic than those 
provided by many of the agreements 
thus far concluded. It is believed that, 
in the long run, freer trade on a multi- 
lateral basis will increase total trade. 


Conclusions 


Expansion of Japan’s foreign trade, 
essential to attaining self-support and 
also essential to relieving the American 
tax burden, is clearly confronted with 
tremendous obstacles. In consequence 
of the many existing barriers to the in- 
ternational flow of merchandise, Japan’s 
postwar trade problems, difficult under 
any circumstances, are magnified. 

Although Japan’s future economic 
success is clearly not entirely within its 
own control and is bound up with the 
problem of restoring a more normal pat- 
tern of trade in the Far East, continued 
effort on the part of the Japanese is of 
equal importance with other factors. 
There is no easy “short cut” out of Ja- 
pan’s problems; success can be achieved 
only by increasing the economic effi- 
ciency of the whole nation. Meager 
natural resources need not be an insur- 
mountable handicap for people as in- 
dustrious, resourceful, and adaptable as 
the Japanese have proved to be in the 
past. 

In the past 4 years Japan has relied 
heavily on American aid for recovery. 
Although additional aid on a reduced 
scale, in some form or another, may be 
necessary for some years to come, careful 
scrutiny of what Japan is doing on its 
own initiative and efforts will be a major 
criterion in the providing of future loans 
and credits, whether these are at a gov- 
ernment level or on a private basis. It 
is with this thought in mind that the 
foregoing article, although not exhaus- 
tive in its discussion of future possibili- 
ties for trade, has attempted to indicate 
certain lines of trade improvement that 
Japan may pursue in the future. 
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is Only slightly more than on the same date 
a year ago. Precipitation during the rest 
of the winter and in the spring of 1950 will 
have to be at least twice normal to lift the 
Stored water to a satisfactory level. 

Spain's output of electric power during the 
first 7 months 


of 1949 was down 26 percent 
from the corresponding period last year. The 
decline from hydroelectric sources was much 
greater, but production from thermal units 
was more than double the 1938 figure and 
compensated, in part, for the severe drop in 
hydroelectric output 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar: Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherland Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic "eso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


Average rate t atont 
¢ available 
quotation 


November | 


947 948 yee 
Po Pixon il) 1949 1949” 
: ; (monthly i 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0200 . 0200 
1 0199 
1. 0000 1. 0000 9091 . 9091 
. 9200 . 9169 R986 | . 8815 
. 2085 . 2085 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
2086 2086 . 1449 | *, 1449 
0084 
0048 
0032 ** (029 . 0029 
. 3016 4.3017 ** 2087 . 2087 
. 3776 . 3767 . 2629 . 2629 
3. 2229 | 3. 5048 2. 7730 2. 7729 
. 2016 2016 ** 1402 *, 1402 
, . 4974 2.4974 
0403 . 0402 . 0348 0349 
4.0074 4.0075 2. 7838 2. 7838 
. 0913 5, 0913 
. 3205 . 327 
. 2783 . 2782 °*_ 1933 | *. 1933 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2318 . 2329 
4. 0286 4.0313 2. 8008 2. 8007 


Nore.—On September 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 


Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, 


and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quota- 


tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


*(Juotation nominal 


**(juotations nominal for at least 5 days during the month. 
Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. 


Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes”’ 
2 Based on quotations through December 8 
AY 

‘ Excludes Pakist 


in beginning April 1948 
Based on quotat I 


s through December 17. 


erage of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





New Cold-Storage Plant 
Being Installed at Bremen 


A new cold-storage plant with two deep- 
water berths in the so-called Holzhafen in 
the port of Bremen, Germany, is soon to be 
completed. Ships do not need to transit any 
locks to reach these berths. A new-type 
crane is being installed on the quayside which 
will permit rapid discharging of cargo from 
seagoing vessels either into railway cars or 
into one of several levels of the cold-storage 
plant. 

The cold-storage plant has 19,000 square 
meters of refrigerated storage space and can 
store goods under special conditions, such 
as are required, for example, to ripen bananas, 
pineapples, and the like. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in full operation in January. 


Two Greek Air Lines Sign Air- 
Route Reallocation Agreement 


An air-route reallocation agreement was 
recently signed by TAE and Hellas, Greece's 
two principal commercial air carriers. This 
accord will end the wasteful overcapacity 
through route duplication that has obtained 
since the inauguration of Hellas services early 
in 1948, and will divide routes so that TAE 
will be the main Greek internal air carrier 
and Hellas the main Greek international air 
carrier. The division is not absolute, however, 
as Hellas will retain a small number of na- 
tional routes and TAE a small number of in- 
ternational routes 

The agreement also provides for coordi- 
nated expansion of capacity through aircraft 
purchases and signature of a standard IATA 
interline ticket agreement. This very sig- 
nificant accord is expected to ensure more 
enconomical operations and thus allow 
Greece's air-transport industry to recover 
from its present financially weak state 





Foreign Service Officers 
CHARLES DUDLEY WITHERS 


Charles Dudley Withers, Consul at Dakar, 
went to his present post from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where he was stationed 
from the summer of 1948 until his recent 
transfer. Since he 
joined the Foreign 
Service in Septem- 
ber 1942, Mr. With- 
ers has served as 
economic analyst 
at Leopoldville, 
Bordeaux, and 
Bombay, as well as 
in the Departments 
of State and Com- 
merce. 

Born at Green- 
ville, South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Withers 
was graduated from 
the local high 
school and received his B. S. degree in 
Economics from Washington and Lee in 1937. 
He was cashier for a utility company in 1938 
40, was an accountant with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in 1940-42, and was a 
junior business analyst with the War Pro- 
duction Board in February—August 1942. He 
was employed in the Department of State 
from August 1942 until September 1943 when 
he joined the Foreign Service. 


Withers 





The Tientsin press reports that from Au- 
gust to October 1949 the Communist regime’s 
North China Coal & Iron Company sent 130,- 
000 tons of coal to eastern China for indus- 
tries there. In addition, the authorities 
have approved the delivery of 60,000 tons of 
coal and 30,000 tons of salt to Central China 
in exchange for tobacco, vegetable oils, and 
knitted goods 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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(Continued -from p. 11) 


iron, tin plate) and electric motors. Sched. 
uled to arrive the end of December, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 weeks. U.§, 

idress: c/o Kern & Collins, Inc., 21 West 
Street, New York 6, N and H. M Bowlby 
& Company, 785 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif Itinerary; New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 


pared 
Trade Lists Available 


Commercial Intelligence Branch hag 
recently published the following trade lists 





of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices The price is $1 a list for each 
country 

Advertising Media—Ecuador 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
Finland 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Para- 
guay 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Belgium, 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—-Canary Islands 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Indonesia 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Lebanon 

Machinery Importe! and Distributors— 
Newfoundland. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Libya 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Ecuador. 


Oil, Animal, Fish, and Vegetable, Importers, 
Dealer Producers, and Refiners—Paraguay. 


Provision Importers and Dealers—E] Sal- 


vador 


Schools and College Tunisia 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
nd Exporters—Canary Islands 
Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 










FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


at the Canadian Fair of such products as 
engineering product ind equipment, ball 
pla lifting equipment, small 
wares and hand tool toy food products 
such as canned foods, beverages, and frult 
uices, and textile product uch as yarns, 
yard goods, and men ocK 

Detailed information on this trade falr 
will be given to persons indicating their in- 
terest to the Fair and Exhibitions Branch 
IT-940), Office of International Trade, De- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. G 
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